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Stamped Ldation, Qe. 





for the convenie 


t, ot less than Three Months, and in advance, 
tr feo Coteenrion wot requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s, the year. 


i te places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forw: 
nee of Suhectinere residing te tomend ana t oe received by M. BAuDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publish 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


warded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
ing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANR. 
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RCH ZLOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The 
A NORWICH MEETING commences Thursday, the 29th of 
and terminates Thursda, ,the Sth of August. Tickets (not 
July erable) 208.; Ladies’ Tickets (transferable), 10s. Rs 
Return Tickets are issued at all the stations of the Eastern 
ies Railway, at one fare and a half; and Pass-Tickets, to 
ay Return Tickets, are issued at the Apartments 
Institute, No. 12, Haymarket. President, The Bisuor of 
| ee Patron, the Eart of Leicester (Lord Lieutenant of 
Noawict'; Sesident of Historical Section, Henry Hallam, Esq. 
ident of Architectural Section, the Dean of Ely. President of 
farly and Medizval Section, the Marquis of Northampton.— 
J ion Room, St. Andrew's Hall; Secretary's Room, Royal 
Hotel in the Market-place.,. 111) .oN TURNER, Secretary. 


TORWICH MEETING. —ARCH/ZOLOGI- 
N CAL INSTITUTE. 
PROCEEDINGS AND — —_ 
7, 29th of July,—General Meeting in Reception Room 
THURSDAY rew's Hall ‘at rs Excursion to Caistor Camp. 
ing Meeting. ae 
as the Castle and Cathedral. Prof. Willis’s Lecture. 


ing Meeting. — 
sa RDAY Excursions to Castle Acre, Walsingham, and Bin- 





‘DAY—Excursions to Yarmouth and Burgh Castles. 
MONDAY "eectional Meetings. Annual Dinner at Norwich. 
WEDNESDAY—Excursion to Ely. Prof. Willis’s Lecture. 
THURSDAY, 5th of August—General Meeting. 

T. HUDSON TURNER, Secretary. 
ee reer at ATEN  fmw - 
TWOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 

[{ Fellows and Visitors are informed that the BAND of the 
FIRST LIFE GUARDS will PERFORM in the Gardens of the 
Joological Society, in the Regent's Park, on SATURDAYS, July 
> 94.3], and August 7, from Four to Six o'clock. Admission may 
be obtained, as usual, on payment of One Shilling by each person. 

The EXHIBITION of DOMESTIC POU LTRY will take place 
on the 29th, 30th, and 3ist of July. Particulars will be forwarded 








to parties desirous of Exhibiting, on their application to the Secre- | 
tary, 11, Hanover-square. | 
By order of the Council, 4 | 

July 15, 1847. D. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. | 

| 

| 
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\ ARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITU- 
dM rIoN.—The GERMAN LANGUAGE is taught, according | 
to BECKER'S system, in CLASSES, for Ladies (in the Morning), 
and Gentlemen (in the Evening). As a wrive Text-book is 

Apel’s * ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the GER- 
MAN LAN E,’ with copious * Exercises,’ on Becker's system, 
and approved of by Dr. Becker himself. (Sold by Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate, Henrietta-street.Covent-garden). For prospectuses, Xe. 
address Mr. Apel, Marylebone Literary Institution, i7, Edward- 
street, Portman-square. 


USIC or SINGING.—A Lady, accustomed 

to Tuition, has time to devote to one or two Pupils. Terms, 

Sa mn. Letters to A.Z., at Mr. Wilkinson's, 4, Southampton- 
row, Russell-square, will be attended to. 


NEW KENT-ROAD.—EAGLE COTTAGE. 

—YOUNG LADIES carefully instructed in every branch 
of asolid English Education, including Writing and Arithmetic, 
at One Guinea per Quarter, as Day Scholars. Music and French 
on the usual Terms. 














IGURE DRAWING in CHALK, WATER 

COLOURS, and OIL PAINTING, taught by a LADY. 

Terms, 5s. a Lesson, or 78. a week for two Lessons. Address N. H., 
care of Mrs. Smith, 30, Alfred-place, Tottenham-court-road. 


OTHIC HALL SCHOOL, Enfield, Middlesex, 

by T, WEABE, Son and Successor to the Rev. W. Weare,— 

T. Weare introduces into his system of tuition the elements of a 

liberal education, thereby preparing his Pupils for the professions. 

and the several departments of mercantile pursuit. The mental 

improvement, moral character,and domestic comfort of the Pupils 

are the objects of itting attenti erms derate, inclu- 

sive if required. Accommodation for Parlour Boarders. French 

taught by a resident Native. The most respectable references will 
n. 


give 


RIVATE EDUCATION, Bevitan Hovse, 
£  Torgvar.—Mrs. HOWELL continues to receive a LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES of the higher class to Board 
and Educate. Her system is “cronangea 4 domestic, combining the 
comforts and indulgence of Home with careful and systematic 
Tuition. The plan of Instruction includes French, German, Ita- 
aaa. esis, Singing and Drawing, with every branch of a sound 
and refined English Education, Mrs. Howel 3 to direct atten- 
tion to the advantages which the highly favoured climate of Tor- 
quay offers to delicate children, to secure the full benefit of which 
to her Pupils Mrs. Howell gives no winter vacation. References 
Radly permitted to Rey. D. Pitcairn and Rev. K. Fayle, Torasay ; 
the Rev. J. Stevenson, Patriebourne, Canterbury; and to the 
Parents and Guardians of Pupils. 


ETTLEBED, near HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
—PREPARATORY, CLASSICAL and COMMERCIAL 
ACADEMY, Conducted by Mr. and Mrs. SO’ HAM, and Assistant 
Masters) Young Gentlemen are Boarded and Educated in the 
usual branches of an English and Commercial Education for 25 
Guineas per annum; Pupils under Eight years of age 22 Guineas ; 
a Greek 4 Guineas per annum ; French, Drawing, Dancing, 

and Music, on the usual terms. 

Nettlebed is justly celebrated for its salubrity, and is easy of 
access from the Twyford, Reading, and Wallingford Road Stations. 
High! ble and satisfactory references can Hire b 

Mr. Sotham will be in London at Midsummer and Christmas, 
when he can take charge of those Pupils whose friends reside there, 
on their return to School after the Vacations, 

The duties of the School will be resumed on the 2ist of July. 


DUCATION in FRANCE.—PROTESTANT 
GEN FST ABLISH MENT at BOULOGNE for SIX YOUNG 
at TLEMEN under fourteen Years of Age, conducted by Dr. 
in QUARDT, a native of Berlin. Board, including instruction 

— German, French, Latin and English Languages, and the 
Apply for prospects ad. Pavtionlons ts AB eleenslie ae by 
rs toA. B., or by 

letter, 5, Exeter Hall, London, 2 — . 























y 

ARIS.EDUCATION.—A French Gentle- 
- man, director of a large establishment in Paris, whose wife 
is a Protestant, is now in London, and may be seen daily, from 11 
to 1 o'clock, at No. 28, Gerrard-strect, Soho. His house is situate in 
the healthiest part of Paris, and close to a Protestant church. The 
pupils’ diet is English, and of the best quality. As the English 
pupils are but few in number, they have unusual advantages for 
aoueizins the French language rapidly. Terms moderate.—Apply 
personally, or by letter, at the above address, where prospectuses 
and references of the highest respectability may be obtained. 


T° BE SOLD, under the ORDER of the VICE 

CHANCELLOR of ENGLAND, the Property of the late 
LORD KINGSBOROUGH, a splendid Copy of the DESCRIP- 
TION DE L’'EGYPTE; ou Recueil des Observations et des Re- 
cherches qui ont été faites en Egypte pendant Expédition de 
l'Armce Frangaise. Complete and in the best condition, 894 splen- 
did Engravings, 12 vols, in 10, large folio, bound by Hering in whole 
red morocco, elaborately gilt and joints, at the very low price of 
60. The grandest and most sumptuous work of engravings ever 





N the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 
‘ TANT ESTABLISHMENT for the EDUCATION of 
YOUNG LADIES, Vernon House, Brixton-hill, Surrey, conducted 
by Mrs. TUPMAN, there will be found all the advantages of an 
enlarged Continental combined with a superior English Educa- 
tion. The general course of instruction pursued in this Establish- 
ment, and for whichthe rirst Proressors are engaged, comprises 
the Saxon, English, German, and French Languages, and Litera- 
pare—Gocgreray and History—Natural History and Physical 
Science—Theory of Music and Elements of Composition—Singing 
—Pianoforte, So. Drewing, and Perspective—Dancing and De- 
portment. The number of Pupils is limited, and great care taken 
that they commence, at once, to speak German and French.— 
Brixton Hill is one of the most healthy localities around London ; 
the domestic arrangements of Vernon House replete with comfort. 
Terms moderate, and references of the first respectability. 


( UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Srock- 

BRIDGE, Hants, for Classical, Mathematical, and Scientific 
Education, and for Agriculture and Civil Engineering. he 
First Term to commence on the 25th instant.— Prospectuses are 
now ready to be sent free to the address of any application. 





QCIENTI FIC TRAINING SCHOOL, Hoddes- 
\J don, Herts.—This establishment, as a School of Science, is 
complete in every department, and to those destined for the Mili- 
tary Colleges, for the Colonies, for Mining and Manufacturing, it 
will be found to combine every essential. The First Term of the 
Session commences on the 30th July, at which time it is most ad- 
vantageous to enter, the Lectures beginning at that pp ae 
full particulars, application may be made to the Head Master, at 
the Institution, personally, or by letter. 


7 7 7h - 

SCIENTIFIC TRAINING SCHOOL, Hoddes- 

don, Herts.—Established for General and Scientific Educa- 

tion, and for the preparation of Students intended for the Civil 
and Military Colleges. 

The Course of Education embraces the Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern and Oriental Languages, Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy, Mechanics, Botany, Geology, Drawing, Practical Agricul- 
ture on the Farm ; Practical Surveying, Levelling, and Draining 
in the Field ; Practical Chemistry and Analysis in the Laboratory, 
and Lectures on the Breeds, Management, and Diseases of Cattle. 

The First Term of the Session commences on the 30th July.— 
—— for the admission of Pupils to be addressed to the Head 
Master of the Scientific Training School, Hoddesdon, Herts, of 
whom every information may be obtained, personally or by letter. 


T ANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.— 

INTAGLIO-RILEVATO.—The general features of this 
superb and unique art have been adapted to the manufacture of 
Decorative Furniture, and other objects of embellishment and 
vert, and it is in an especial manner recommended to the consi- 
deration of the regal, the illustrious, the noble, and all who move 
in the epee circles of society. 

*,* The Exhibition will remain open until Wednesday, the 2!st, 
daily, from Twelve to Five o'clock, at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
where cards of admission can only be had of R. TURLEY, Manu- 
facturer and Proprietor. 

M R. CLAUDET’S DAGUERREOTY PE 

PORTRAIT ESTABLISHMENTS are OPEN DAILY 
at 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CHARING-CROSS, and at 
the COLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK, Mr. Claudet’s Poriraits 
are invariably taken non-inverted, without which it is obvious 
there can be no true likeness; when coloured by his improved pro- 
cess they form the most exquisite miniatures. 


HOTOGRAPHIST to Her MAJESTY and 
His Royal Higunes PRINCE ALBERT, by Fecal 
Appointment.—Mr. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIA- 
TURES are taken at his Establishment, 234, Regent-street, next 
door to Messrs. Dickens, Smith & Co., and immediately opposite 
to M. Verrey’s. Licensed by the Patentee. 


ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and generally 
for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
rocess, by which they are rendered washable with | and water, 
n all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far less 
expense than the same could be painted on the wall, at W. B. 
SLMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near Trafalgar-square.— 
Also a large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 
MANUENSIS.—A Yovrn, nearly 17 years of 
age, who understands, and has had some experience in trans- 
lating from Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian.—speaks the two 
latter languages fluently, and has ey acted as amanuensis to a 
distinguished literary gentleman, wishes for employment of a 
similar nature. Ile would have no objection to accompany a 
Family of respectability on the Continent. Unexceptionable re- 
ferences will be given. Address, pre-paid, to F. M., Messrs. Stevens 
& Norton, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 


HANOVERIAN Gentleman, a Graduate of 
the University of Jena, whose qualifications as a classical 
scholar and as a mathematician will be adequately veritied, and 
who can give satisfactory references as to his personal character 
both in his own country and in England, is desirous of EN- 
GAGING AS PRIVATE TUTOR IN A GENTLEMAN'S 
FAMILY.—Address to A. B., care of Messrs. Didot & Co, 21, King 
William-street, Strand, 
the LA- 


ATHS and WASH-HOUSES for 
BOURING CLASSES.—The MODEL ESTABLISHMENT, 
Goulston-square, Whitechapel, is Open from Ten a.m. to Five p.m. 
till Saturday, the 24th instant, for inspection by the Subscribers 
and the Public. Cards of admission can be obtained at the Com- 
mittee Room. The Committee earnestly solicit FURTHER SUB- 

SCRIPTIONS, to enable them to complete the building. 

By order, JOHN SMITH, Clerk. 
Committee Room, 3, Crosby-square, July, 1847. 
Subscriptions received at the Model Establishment, the Commit- 
tee Room, and the Bank of England, and by almost all the London 
nkers, 
































published, and the most glorious monument of Napoleon’s patron- 

e of the Fine Arts. The expense of pretation it was enormous, 
ie binding alone of this fine copy cost upwards of 1201. 
The Work is now on View at 137, Regent-street. 


OSEPH LEONARD, AvctioneeEr, Boston, U.S. 

(Successor to Howe, Leonard & Co.)\—Consignments of New 

or Old Books for Auction Sales respectfully solicited, and_for 
which prompt returns will be made. JOSEPH LEONARD. 


AVID NUTT’S QUARTERLY LIST of 
NEW FOREIGN BOOKS, No. IIL can be had, gratis, by 
applying at No. 158, FLeet-stREET. 
Also, a List of GERMAN and CLASSICAL BOOKS, at redyced 
prices. 














Just published, 


Germans Book: Cireniar : 


No. 16, FOR JULY. 
A QUARTERLY CATALOGUE OF New Books PUBLISHED IN 
GERMANY. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








Sale bp Auction. 


THE COLLECTION OF OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS OF ART AND SCIENCE, THE PROPERTY OF 
HENRY CHARLES SIRR, ESQ. DECEASED, FORMERLY 
TOWN MAJOR OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 

Messrs. J.C. & 8S. STEVENS are instructed by the Executors to 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on TUURSDAY, July 22nd, and following day, 
at 12 o'clock, 

THE late MAJOR SIRR’S extensive and 

valuable Collection of MINERALS, FOSSILS, SHELLS, 
and MISCELLANIES, removed from Dublin ; comprising man 
rare and fine specimens, Roman, English, and other Coins ani 

Medals in Gold, Silver, and Copper; a few Pictures; Philoso- 

phical Instruments, consisting of tine Telescopes by Kamsden and 

others, Microscopes, Air Pump, Chemicals, &c. ; an Antique Ebony 

and Turtle-shell Cabinet ; India Toilet Boxes and Desk, &c. &c. 

jew the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





‘TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Forerenx 


Acents, and Agents to the Roya Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
Louse, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Mus¢e Royal, 


| ED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 
WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren- 
dered perfectly sweet and free from dust. 
Mixed 1s, Od, per lb.| Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 2s, 0d, 
14 e White Goose 6 





Grey Goose ...... hanbastear neds 

Foreign ditto....1 8 . Best Dantzic White Goose 3 0 

HEAL & SON'S List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, 





RE-ISSUE, 
‘OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Second 
\ Edition.—The Proprietor begs to inform the Botanical World 
that as the great extent, and consequent expense, of this Work 
places it out of the reach of many who may be desirous of poseere: 
ing a copy, it is her intention to Re-issue the FLOWERING 
PLANTS, at a reduction of about 18 per cent. 
et PART L., price 3s. 6d. 

containing 20 coloured Plates and half a sheet of Letterpress, will 
appear on the Ist AUGUST, and will be continued Monthly, 

Subscribers are requested to send in their names to Messrs. Long- 
man & Co., Messrs. Simpkin & Co., or the Proprietor, Judit 
Sowerby, No. 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, as early as possible, in order 
that a sufficient supply may be prepared. 


ie further particulars see Prospectus, to be had of all Book- 
sellers, 





In 3 vols. post 8yo. 
GRANTLEY MANOR. A Tale. 

I By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 

“In her second book, Lady Georgiana Fullerton more than 
realizes all the promise of the first, and we venture to think, takes 
a high place among writers of modern fiction. We have not for 
many a day read so charming a story as* Grantley Manor.’” 

Examiner, 
Also, in 2 vols. post 8vo._ 
Mrs. BUTLER’S (late Fanny Kemble) JOUR. 
NAL of a YEAR'S RESIDENCE in ITALY. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street, 
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‘VALUABLE BOOKS AT REDUCED 
RICES, 
ON SALE by sauns TAYLOR, BRIGHTON, 
ALL IN GOOD CONDITION, AND WARRANTED PERFECT. 
1. Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, folio, 1/7. 15s. 
1672 

2. Berry's Genealogies of Sussex Families, Solke, 
i. 128, 

3. Berry’s Genealogies of Hampshire Fi amilies, 
folio, 11. 48. 1833 

4, Berry's Genealogies of Hertfordshire Families, 
folio, 11. 5s. 

5. Chauncy’s History of Hertfordshire, folio, want- 
ing the three plates usually missing, fine copy, 42. 108, 1700 


6. Collins's Posrage, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 9 
Vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 32. 138. 6d. 1 
- Catton’s English Peerage, 3 vols, 4to, half russia, 


1790 
8. Dugdale’s Summons to Parliament, folio, russia, 

Reprint, 1635 

9. Milles’s Catalogue of Honor, or Treatise of 
True Nobility, folio, russia, 20. 14s. 1610 
10. Yorke’s Union of Honour, folio, fine copy, 
1640 


il. Vincent’s Discoverie of Errours in Brookes's 
Catalogue of Nobility, folio, fine copy, 31. 3¢, 1622 
: 12. Wotton’s English Baronetage, 5 vols, 8vo. 
1. lle, 6d. 741 
13, Warner's Albion’s England, 2 vols. 4to. beau. 
tiful copy in russia, 22. 128. 6d. 1612 

14. Streatfield’s Excerpta Cantiana, folio, beauties 
plates, very rare, 2. 2s, 

15. Favine’s Theatre of Honour and Knighthood, 
folio, 12. 4s, 1623 
e. 16. Ducarel’s Anglo-Norman Antiquities, folio, 
i 767 
17. Evans's Collection of Old Ballads, 4 vols. ” a 


calf gilt, 17. 48. 1810 


18. Fitzclarence’s (Lord Munster) Journey over | 


Land to India, 4to. calf extra, 12.1 1819 
19. Folkes’s Tables of English Silver and Gold 
Coins, 4to., with folio Atlas of plates, calf, 1l. 11s. 6d. 1763 
20. Holbein’s Dance of Death, 8vo. superbly bound 
in morocco, 2. 28. Pickering, 1833 
= Martin’s Petrifacta Derbiensia, 4to. 1/. 8s. 1809 
2, Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tra- 

» .. folio, haif-bound, uncut, 22. 28. Reprint, 1623 
23. Nayes’ ( Archdeacon) Glossary of Words, Cus- 


toms, Proverbs, illustrative of Shakspeare ‘and others, 4to. belt 
calf, extra, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


24, Speed's Theatre of Great Britain, folio, 12. 105. 
25, Wallis’s London's Armory, royal folio, 1. 4s. 


26. Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, 6 vale, 
in 3, 8vo. 600 plates (« sost 127. 128.) calf gilt, 32. 3s. 1817 

27. Henry’s History of Great Britain, 12 vols, 8vo. 
boards, 1/. 1s. Cadell, 1814 

28. Saunders’s Portraits of Reformers, folio, lange 

paper, Pal on India paper (pub. at 32. 158.), 11. 4s. 

29, Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble pn 
thors, 4, Park, 5 vols. 8yo. portraits, calf gilt, (cost 12/7. 128.), 22. ™ 


30. Willement’s Regal Heraldry, 4to. beautifully 
emblazoned, in morocco, 2/. 28. 821 
S Ritson’s Songs, by Park, 3 vols. 8vo. half mee. 
1813 
* $2, Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 9 vols. small ove, 
ai at 41. 148. 6d.) boards, 22. 2a, 
33. Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Sultans, 21 
vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 12. 11s. 6d. 
34, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, folio, rare, 1/.1s. 1609 
35. Verstigen’s Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence, dto, rare, 
36. Mantcll’s. ‘(Sir Gideon) Fossils of the South 


Downs, or Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex, 4to. scarce, 20. 10a, 
1823 


37. Mantell’s (Sir Gideon) Fossils of Tilgate F orest, 
4to. scarce, 20. 10s. 

38. Repton’s Designs for the Pavilion of Brighton, 
imp. folio, (pub. at 61. 68.) beautifully coloured plates, 188, 1830 

39. Buckingham’ 's Travels among the Arab Tribes, 
4to. half calf, gilt, (cost 32. 108.) 1. 1s. 1825 

40. Trusler’s Hermitable World, 20 vols. 8vo. calf 
gilt, (cost 122. 128.) 2U. 128. 6d. 17 

41. Hume’s History of England, and Smollett’s 
Continention, 16 vols. 8yo. with Thurston’s designs, (cost 141. 148.) 
calf, 41. 4 Scholey, 1808 

42. Literary Gazette, from the commencement in 
1817 to 1842, 22 vols. 4to. neatly half pre, the fourjlast in num- 
bers, (cost the late proprictor 501.) 20. 1 

43. Monthly Magazine, from. the commencement 
in 1796 to 1820, 50 vole, half calf lettered, 32. 158. 

* The binding alone cost 61. 6s. 

44. Brand’s "Popular Antiquities, by Sir H. Ellis, 
2 vols. 4to. calf, 27, 2s. 1813 

45. Hogarth's s Works, by Clerk, 2 vols, 8vo. (cost 
41. 108.) calf gilt, Ul. 1a, 1810 

46. Mitford's History of Greece, 10 vols. 8vo, 4 
extra, 2/. 128, 6d. 

47. Monstrelet' sChronicles, 12 vols, 8vo. and plates 
in 4to, calf, (cost 81, 188, 6d.) 32. 38. 

48. Rollin’s Ancient History, by Lynam, 8 vols 
ealf extra, 21. 128. 6d. 1823 

49. Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, 10 
vols, small 8vo. fine plates, calf gilt leaves, (cost 71. 78.) 21.28, 1807 

50. British Essayists, with Prefaces by Feguee, 
45 vols, small 8yo. calf gilt, 42. 10s. 819 


*«* Catalogues forwarded Free to Gentlemen sending i. 
address, 








had of all Bookse 
TEW EDITIONS of INTERESTING 
WORKS, just published by Mr. COLBURN, 


ot Smead EDITION of Mr. DISRAELI'S TANCRED. 


A SECOND EDITION of TIORACE WALPOLE’S ME- 
MOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE the SECOND. Edited, with 
a Preface and Notes, by the late ar HOLLAND. 


A THIRD EDITION of  HOCHELAGA. Edited by 
ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols. 2is. 


4, 
A THIRD EDITION of the NEMESIS in CHINA, com- 
Fiains a complete Account of the late War. 1 vol. with Map and 
llustrations, 128, 


5. 
A FOURTH EDITION of LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS 
on the HOLY LAND. 1 vol. 108, 6d. 


de 
A SECOND EDITION of ECHOES from the BACK- 
WOODS. By Captain LEVINGE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


7: 
A SECOND EDITION of REVELATIONS of PORTU- 
GAL. By T. M. HUGHES, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 


8. 
A FIFTH EDITION of the HISTORY of MARGARET 
CATCHPOLE. By the Rey. R. COBBOLD, M.A, 1 vol. with 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


9. 

A SECOND EDITION ef MARY ANNE WELLING- 
TON, the Soldier’s Daughter, Wife,and Widow. By the Rev. R. 
COBBOLD. 1 vol. with Ilustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great at Marlborough- -street, 


HEAP BOOKS, to be obtained of JOHN 
KENDRICK, C harlotte-row, Mansion-house, London. 

The LONDON ART-UNION PRIZE ANNUAL, con- 
bmg 250 Engravings of Pictures and Sculpture by the most emi- 
nent British artists. Engraved i in maemmeeine and line by H. Mel- 
ville. Large paper, 1l. 5s.; published at 4. 4 

The other volume, published in 1847, 265 Engravings. Large 
paper, ll. 103.; published at 41. 4a. 

“The volume will be a Saat one to all who take an interest in 
the records of British Art, while it will form a handsome decora- 
tion to the drawing-room table.”—Times, Jan. 14, 1846. 

TOMBLESON’S VIEWS of the UPPER and LOWER 
RHINE. 2 vols. 12s. ; published at 30s. 


FINDEN'’S ILLUSTRATIONS to LORD BYRON’S LIFE 
aty Ww VORKS. 2 vols, 126 beautiful Engravings, 20s.; published at 

EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, a series of very 
interesting volumes, illustrated with numerous Engravings on 
steel and wood. 40 vols. 12mo. red cloth, 3/. 5s. ; published at 7/. 10s. 

KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols. bound in 3, 
600 Woodcuts, 11. 168. 6d. ; published at 32. ~ 

D’'ARBLAY’S (Madame) DIARY and LETTERS. 7 
vols. 2l.; published at 3/. 138. 6d. 

NELSON’S (Lord) DESPATCHES and LETTERS; with 
Notes by Sir N. H. Nicoias. 7 vols. 3l. 10s,; published at Si. 108. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S WORKS, edited by his Bro- 
ther, Dr. J. Davy. 9 vols. 8vo. 11. 168. 6d. ; published at 41. 14s. 6d. 

PENNY MAGAZINE. 9 vols. cloth, 1/, 11s. 6d.; pub- 
lished at 37. Gs. 2,000 Woodcuts. 

LEWIN’S NATURAL HISTORY of the BIRDS of NEW 
ooyre WALES. 26 beautiful coloured Plates, 12, 5s. ; published 
at 41. 4s. 

GALLERIA REALE DI FIRENZE. 
the Plates struck off in folio, 10 vols, 41. 

CANOVA’S WORKS in SCULPTURE and MODELLING. 
Engraved by Henny Moses. 3 yols. imperial 4to. large paper, 
cloth lettered, 42. 48, 

PENNANT'S BRITISH ZOOLOGY. The original mag- 
nificent edition published by the Cymmodorion Society, Royal 
folio, with 107 fine coloured Plates, containing numerous —. of 
Birds as large as life. Fine copy, boun nd, 5 

Colonel Stanley’s copy sold for 371. 108. ; and Willett’s for 2st, 

HOLY BIBLE, with biog Notes by that liberal- 
minded Pontiff, C ‘lement X (Ganganelli), Very rare; the 
greater part of the impressions being burnt by a fire at the printer’ ‘8. 
An excellent copy. Bound, 20. London, Kearsley, 1787.—The title 
states the Notes to be by Pope Ganganelli, but this is a scandalous 
imposture ; the Notes have a free-thinking tendency. 

The Duke of Sussex’s copy sold for 30 

TANNER’S NOTITIA MONASTICA; or, an Account of 
all the Abbies, Priories, and Houses of Friers. formerly in England 
and Wales, and also of all the Colleges and Hospitals founded 
my 1540, Edited by Nasmitu. Folio, calf neat, fine — 

STRUTT’S HORDA ANGEL-CYNNAN ; or, a complete 
View of the Manners, Customs, Arms, Habits, &c. of the Inhabi- 
tants of England, from the arrival of the Saxons to the present 
time; with a short Account of the ag no Aas the Government 
of the Romans. 3 vols. 4to. calf, 157 Pla 1774-71 

MALCOLM’S (Sir John) HISTORY of ‘PERSIA, con- 
taining an Account of the Religion, Government, Usages, &e. of 
the Tuhabitants of that Kingdom. 2 vols, 4to. Plates, 1. 158. ; = 
lished at 81. 38. 

MARVELL'S (Andrew) WORKS, Poetical, PPE. 
sial, and veto, with Life by Tnomrson. 3 vols. 4to, neat, 
Portrait, 12. 1 1776 

LEWIS'S "TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of ENG- 
LAND, with ATLAS. 4 vols. 4to, 388, ; published at 101. 10s, 

SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, by CHALMgERs. Last edi- 
tion, 8 vols. 8vo, calf extra, 31, 10, 1847 

SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, by Matons. 21 vols. calf 
neat, 5/. 158, 6d. 1813 

STOW’S SURVEY of LONDON and WESTMINSTER, 
and the BOROUGH of SOUTHWARK, enlarged by Srryre; 
Py th LIFE of STOW. 2 vols. folio, calf neat, numerous vines, 


NEALE'’S VIEWS of the SEATS of NOBLEMEN po 
GENTLEMEN in ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, and IRE- 
LAND. 9 first vols. 612 Plates. a. 108. ; published at 227. 108. 

LELAND’S (Dr.) HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 
Invasion of Henry the Second, with a Discourse on ’ the Antient 
State of that Kingdom. 3 vols. “Ato, calf, 258, 1773 

CLARKE’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES, 6 yols, Svo, cloth, 4, 108, 


10 yols. 8vo. with 





M®. ALEXANDER KERR'S Translation of of 


$ ATEES HISTORY of SERV 
NEXT W e Ay will be publics 
” John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 

HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof, aman 


Of Saturday, July 10, contains Articles on 
Agriculture, theory of Monckton on d ning, 
Agriculture cnves tor il ls of Orchids, male - &. 
Agricultural  Boclety of Enwland Pear t trees . 

Amateur gardener = es, by 
Analysis of flax ald, Ea stne hal grey 
Artichokes, Jerusalem Plants, Mr Lhe gardens 
As alte flooring AC? for bedding ‘ont 

By ishergate Nurseries, 





Birds’ nc masts, bo | to preserve P as 
rassia ata ‘ol ma se hea 

British Ameciation and Duke of Murray, P siting. ie Mr. W, 
a poems 








isease 
Potatoes, Cuthill’s 
| Pruning, summer, (with Eagrar. 
| ings 
etables 


aot ks, by 
Rook: s, by Mr. J. Cheyne, 
Mr. H. Plumer, & 


} = ne horticultural 
‘alendar, agricultu: 

Carnation, culture in France 

Cottagers’ stoves 

Crops in the north 

Denyer’s nurse’ ry 

Donaldson on plants of the farm | 

ot en deep, &c., by Monck- Be 


ea, AN, 
Strickland, Penrith 
oyal Botanic Society 

e, new rolese, by } 
Faucation, agricultural Beetle Piymo ath ¥ Mess, 
Segs, to keep | Rye grass, Italian 
Farm, cultivated 4 ot Mt | Rucllia Purdicans 

ax, composition of, by r. Salix alba, by Mr. J, 

| tere Hone, Royal Dublin seryman, Norwich Grigor, mar 

ty | Society, Horticulteral 

a Janden plants 


— action of drain 
Fruit Manual, Pere 's, &e. | ; 


a, by J. W — E ~y 
Fruit trees, to summer prune Pn hag thin, by Mr. 8. 5. Ta: lor, 
Fruit trees, trained 


Whittington, Stoke-f 
Gray, &e., on fruits folk ISR aii 


Heating, ‘Polmaise 'Stewponey Farmers Club 
Heating, stoves for Strawberrie 
Highlands, cottar aystem, in Tu 
Horticultural Society |V egetables and rice 
Huxtable’s lecture eeds and weeding 
Improvements, unexhausted | Williamson, the swindler 
isbursements for Vv ae in the Chronicle, by Mr, 

Landscape gardening Wood »Fishergate Nurseries, 

inden’s plants or 
Manure, pond mud as,by Mr, M. “Line 

Fothergill, London 

The Mentensee Chronicle and Agricultura] 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-ga 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay ‘and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a con 
densed account of all the transactions of the week, 

ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFPFICE for Adver- 
tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden,( London. 





Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, July 10, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK—THE RAILWAY PROP RIESOR 
AND PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE—PRO 
Loss ACCOUNT. OF R. es Bo grea TOR on 


EXECU ITIVE APTI a ‘ 

OF SIR R. PEEL'S R-P 
FRENCH-POLISHED WHEELB ARROW USED AT TRENT 
VALLEY—CAST-IRON TRUSSED BRIDGES, 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—London and Blackwall —Great 
Northern—North Staffordshire—Exeter and mag ey 
1 mvi and Porthcawl—Ayrshire ont LSaiowg— Due & 

ambre and Meuse—Toronto and I 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. ‘yarn l of Civil Engi- 
neers. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Reports of Compniae of Poteet 
Boston, Stamford and Birmingham—Am 
Boston and Eastern J unction—Bristoland South’ W ainSeemn 
—Chard Canal, &c.—Reading, Guildford and Reigate—North 
Staffordshire, Engineer's Report. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Committces on Opposed 
Bills—Royal Assents. 

Progress of Works— Accidents—Law Intelligence — Meetings 

Tenders for Loans—Contracts— Dividends — Calls—De 14 Te 

panne af A Books closed—Correspondents—T ‘able 
—Share Lists ao eeneign ditto— Money Market—Iron Trade- 
Gossip of the Week. 

The RAILWAY CHRONICLE, of July 7 contains Title-page 

and Index, for Half Year 1347. 


Order Railway Chronicle a any Newsvender, 


R AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
UV CHARTS ~~ be had at all the Stations on each Line, 
ONDON to BRIGHTON, 
entaaell 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, Price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ba 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 
et. to ay pete 
i , in & wrapper, price 1s. 
NDON Py GOSPORT, 
containing i3 Engravings, ina wrapper, price 1s. 


LONDON to OXFORD. oa 
containing a Map and 74 — in a wrapper, price 





LONDON | to CAMBRIDGE, 
containing a Map and 48 Engra 
Pre’ 
LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to BIRMINGHAM 
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THE ATHENEUM 755 





12mo. cloth lettered, 38., with upwards of 170 Mlustrations, Just published. to be coatings’ pelea. 
OOLO G } ) Re HOOLS. THE ETON SCHOOL MAGAZINE, No. I. 
: . y ® - ¥4 URSON, _ — Consisti f Origi N itera! 
Vice-President of the Natural History and Philosophical Society Geese te "Brose oy Bigg TER. pay ot ETON 
| ___ of Belfast. BOYS OF THE PRESENT DAY. Price of each Number, Que 
Part I. INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Shilling. 
| “This little work is first of the kind wanted for schools and Published by E. P. Williams, Eton; and at the Eton Ware- 
| young people We are glad to learn that the Irish Board of | house, 5, Bridze-street, Blackfriars, London. To be had of all 
j Education sare sooommen ted it vp aay used in all Che peeoe padee Booksellers in Town and Country. 
| their control. We should rejoic see itin the s f ee 
aa eee THR EASIEST LATIN PRIMER. 
London: Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row ; and 26, Done- ATIN MADE EASY, Second Edition, price 
gall-street, Belfast. — = ae peso tadt = J 
dine en 4 3s. 6d., comprising a Vocabulary, Exercise-book, and Gram- 


COLLECTED I j Gj | FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL EXER-| ™*: developed Le gy! on the plan of double translation, aud 

















ee J i with special regard to the difficulties of beginners. By the Rev. 
FELIX CISES, price 3. 6d., a new work, byl, F. DE PORQUET. | J. K. BEARD, D.D. Member of the Philological Society of Lon: 
Eke These truly Conversational Exercises will be found of infinite don, &c. “ For schools the best Latin grammar we know.”—West- 
advantage towards attaining a rapid and sure knowledge of the | minster Review. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
7" Sa French language. Monsieur de Porquet will be happy to present — 
pasos —_ FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as well as 9 Painter copies to os re men of shes and ~~ od eee SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
CES AS ra _ * | tion, by addressing him, post paid, No. 11, Tavistock-street, Covent- Y r + 
Bu y's crockery are attributed to Raffaele. Leonardo da garden.—Scholastic Agency as usual. To be had of all Booksellers. UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
Yasinvented necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace sent Pr LOOK and EXPOSITOR : an Introduction to the Spelling, 
‘ee ainting by Teniers to ornament a_harpsicord ; an¢ > aie ronunciation, Yerivati Spghi age. 
isa Patter there is one by ae at oe for yng Lo AS) FRENCH GRAM MAR.—Just published, cdiien. piles Ie ‘ta Naas a ton of the English Language. 108n 
— bein designed brooches and saltcellars. ert Durer 4 carefully revised, the 14th Edition of DE PORQUET’S NEW 'sG ations ij i ell 
ii - pn athe ornaments of all kinds, At Windsor is iron- | PARISIAN GRAMMAR. Price 32. éd. This ms is by far Butter 8 Gradations in Reading and Spe lling, upon 
oh Dope. = by Quintin Matsys. Beato Angelico, and a host of great | the easiest both to pupil and teacher ever yet published ; it care- e Me pe new and original plan, ly which Dissyllables are ren- 
Ktists, decorated books; and, in fact, there was scarcely & | fully and imperceptibly, but without fatiguing it, instils into the | 4eTed as easy as Monosy lables. 33rd edition, price 1s. 6d. bound. 
; o medieval Artist, when Art was really Catholic, who did | pupil’s mind both a grammatical and conversational knowledge of Butter’s Gradual Primer, with Engravings. 20th 
unt Sa. ot essay to decorate the objects of everyday life. Beauty of | the language. edition, price Gad. 
et, Great form and colour and postic invention were associated with every F. de Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and all other Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co, Longman & Co., 
me, S0it ought still to be, and we will say, shall be again. | Booksellers. Hamilton & Co., Darton & Co., Aylott & Jones, Relfe & Fletcher, 
Dy Messrs, Manufacturing skill is pre-eminent and abounds; but artistic E 





nas ™ ape | Urr & Co., London; H. Mozley & Son, Derby; Oliver & Boyd 
has still to be wedded with it. An attempt will now be made DE PORQUET'S POPULAR ITALIAN WORKS. Edinbu , ve, 








ill t nang ag Sn emer Se ve 4 a, aacenanee 4 “ , rgh; J. M’Glashan, Dublin. 
to rerive the good oe sence f commons © ~ a vnphase 39 ZIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK. 3s. 64. 
" j " My wu Hy 1 ¢ ade . . . ~ a] r 
igor, nur fat thseaid of our best Artists,several of whom have already Second ditto ditto, 3s. Gd. HILL iPs’s CL A 8S B oOo K S, &e.— 
exrased their Willingness to assist in this object, among them | — ‘acoretto dello Scholare, Italiano. 3s. 6d. French and ftalee. Bee cite ELLE LETTERS, English, 
he named— X . 3 » . “ . ; 
age water ” John Rell, Sculptor. S$. Joseph, Sculptor. Italian Phrase and Dialogue Book. 3s. 6d. The Book of Trades. Illustrated by 70 Wood 
: (. W. Cope, A.R.A. D, Maclise, R.A. Secrétaire Italien ; or, Letter Writer. 3s. 6d. Engravings. 20th edition, 12mo. 78, 6d, bound. 
5. Taylor,  Creswicl ’ W. Mulready, R.A. ' — Bes. ° diseael eo oe . . 
ferry, Nor ‘ ik it.A. R. Redwrave, AWA, In the press, ‘ Blairs Registers “ the Conduct, Studies, and 
‘lub J.C, Horsley. _H. J. Townsend. De Porquet’s Italian Grammar. 3s, 6d. eitamedn ae ie ive, for boys’ schools an 
tp ane mA pote ye SPe te ft Make, ont sow i » Conversations. 3s. 6d. _Robinson’s Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical 
ent ein wae be mentioned— 11, avistock-strect, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. Dictionary. 3rd edition, enlarged. In 1 thick 8yo. 288. boards, 
nthe Capid Inkstand, in porcelain, with Tazza, designed and = " . with Maps, . 5 : 
ler modelled by John Bell, price 3/. 38., now ready. The Inkstand will | DE PORQUET’S POPULAR FRENCH READING-BOOKS. Hamilton’s Elements of the Art of Drawing, with 
Xi ye un be published separately. NEW EDITIONS LATELY PUBLISHED OF THE above 100 Examples, plain and coloured. 21s, half-bound. 
d 
urseries, 





‘ DO ee Children ¢ i veight, yand . sPRENG 7 y rs : + “ ‘ . ott 
| Sotin asa Pek bacdin, Wee Ramcoberionte tontobeane'te tee Fy! RST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; or,| Mitchell's Universal Catechist ; consisting of 
sre designed and modelled by John Bell. Nearly ready. Petites Histoires Intéressantes. Price 23. 6d. | separate Catechisms of all the Arts and Sciences, and principal 








3 Jug : emblematical of the gathering, storing and em- fren Reading- Book ; or, Traducteur | Objects of a liberal Education, with Engravings. 12mo. 7s. bound, 
ultural ion ofthe hop: designed by H. J. Townsend, Nearly ready. aoe @ Bs 2 eptiey siiate Ps : Phillips's Five Hundred Questions, forming an 
~—% 4A Dish for od Ag hen ge ag SES See Sarees Third French Reading-Book ; or, Histoire de | Interrogative System of Instruction, applied to all the Educational 

garden, sined in colours by D. clise, f=) b < ’ A . 
he Potato, © The Infant Neptune: an’ ornament; adapted also for a | Napoiéon. Price 5a. Works published y Sir Richard Phillips. Post 4to. 28, each. 
witha com Hi suielar: designed and modelled by H.J. Townsend. Nearly |“ Fourth French Reading-Book ; or, Histoire de| A Key to ae Set, 04. am. ; 
: . y hittake in- 5 
7 “ee of Decanter Stoppers, designed by J. C. Horsley. France. Price 48. 6d. . oe —_—<$<—<—— eee 
ae 7, The Apostle Saltcellar, by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. Fifth French Reading-Book ; or, Histoire d’Angle- | yy 7 7LLIPS’S WORKS of REFERENCE 
,oudon. “ pos : ite : >, 7 4 0 a “ue 
. ee eee 1 Coxhead’s Ready Reckoner for all Trades, with 
ARA. a a re bs _— 1. ‘oxhe sady Reck f y 
Fk Clock-ense ; designed and modelled by John Bell. etn re nch Reading-Book ; or, French Poetical | 1 ostc0a other tables Ven ener for al , 
1} Bs ny Kt. grave, A.K.A, . Gl, rr ’ . ° 7 A . 
lt gia Water Jug, in glass; designed by edgrave, A.R. ™S i de Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street ; and all Booksellers. The same Work, with Farming and Surveying 
“iL The Hayfield,” cagnenst eter the Picture by w. Mudeond y; i of onreenee ss Caner Rani 3a, bd. 
RA, exhibited at the Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain. GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS. Mackenzie's Five Thousand Useful Receipts, in 
nina BA Mustard-pot, in porcelain ; modelled by John Bell. Nearly Just published, on the Bemestie Arts end Practical Household Sciences. 28th 
OR on 4 ; _— * - edition, 12mo. 10a. 6d. bound : i 
on AD . toMtcahall defend py ban Rp ay FAT shalt be CHNEIDER'’S (F. W. C.) GERMAN and The Farmer's Calendar, detailing the Business of 
OB ye ue by B. Redgrave A.R.A. Nearly ready. ” kK) ENGLISH POCKET DICTIONARY, for Students and Tra- | ovoy Month in the Year. By Arthur Young, Esq. A revised 
er wt Dorvthea a Statuette. in Parian. Nearly ready. vellers; with the Pronunciation after Heinsius and Walker. edition, in a thick volume, 12mo, 12a bound. P 
DE - 16 Unaand the Lion, a Statuette, a cthipamien to Dannecker’s (Stereotype edition.) A thick volume, square 12mo. beautifully ’ Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
MTReYe [i Ariadne; designed and modelled by John Beil. Nearly ready. | printed, 72. 6d. strongly bound in roan. . 
ii An Inkstand, carved in wood | ; designed by KR. Redgrave, . SYLVAN’S HANDBOOK TO THE LAKES. 
ARA. . | EEBE’S (Dr. F.) COMPLETE PRACTI- Just published, in a handsome pocket vol. feap. 8vo. price 58. with 
all —Great ir. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by 8. Joseph. | |N° CAL, GERMAN. GRAMMAR, including Exercises for | ° Maps by Wyld, and upwards of 100 Lilustrattons by Thomas and 
ty Nearly ready. beginners and for the advanced. 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. _Edward Gil 


ks, 
Subscribers’ names will be received by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old Ww ILLIAMS'S (T 8.) MODERN GERMAN SY LVAN’S PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to the 


_ . Bond-street; M Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; Mr. 
‘ivil Engi- g. Bell, 186, Flecssirest : Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street ; 


ENGLISH LAKES. 
¥r.J. Tennant, 149, Strand; and Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), | PHRASES. 9th edition, bound in cloth, 33. 6d. 


and ENGLISH DIALOGUES and, ELEMENTARY | «his is the most complete guide for the tourist to the Lakes 


Rail 43 “s |, Soe re Catal whieh Des seme Ld = agree. > — the Souiee. ints 
ilway it, St. James’s-street, where the articles may be seen.—Catalogues cates the objects most worthy of inspection, gives a short ol 
tng, rilbe sent on receipt of a postage stamp. PEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, on Dr. | ae ee ete nee re tere on. gives » short history of 
es Jun 





ve BECKER'S System, theoretically and practically developed. | visitor to the Lakes should omit to take this volume in his pocket.” 
ate—North Jost published, by Thomas Richardson & Son, 172, Fleet-street, | For the use of Schools and Tuition. 2nd improved and enlarged c. 
London ; 9, Capel-street, Dublin, and Derby; and to be had of edition, with copious ay ne ayy lt HE SECOND 
on Opposed Booksellers aie —<_m.m.m ¥ MONEY GIVEN Away! 
Meetings — SERMON on the PRIESTHOOD. t ys T# E following Sums of Money, viz. 500/., 2002, 
eposits re ‘1 Preached in February, 1844, in the Chapel of the English AU REN T 8 (Dr. J.C. M.) PRACTICAL 1002, 501., two of 252, and ten of 10l., will be presented by the 
athe Table (illgeat Rome, before his Eminence Cardinal Acton, upon the | +4 GERMAN GRAMMAR, for Schools and Self-tuition ; in- | proprietors of the JERSEY TELEGRAPH to the first 5,000 Bub- 
n ,Trade- 


John Johnstone, London and Edinburgh. 














inati luding copious Exercises, and a Grammatical Dictionary of Nouns t o that Paper for re : 
mae pre Gt gtk eng. ond Verbs: with numerous Quotations. 1 thick vol. 12mo. 68. cloth. pee PN Ld . = Chana ve postage — 
itl : + oes P} - se stamps, or by post-office order, payable to Mr. Charles Cliffu 
es want aria della Pace, in their Hoval Highnessee Don Foun, | COLLING’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION | Teiesraplr ollice No. 15, King btrect, Jersey. Parties forwarding 
vender, tod Don Ferdinand, Infants of Spain ; and now Incumbent of | }. tothe GERMAN LANGUAGE: a Selection of Readings, in ll. 6 wal be a te none Rasen --'-L 1 a 
& Alexis, at Kentish Town. e Prose and Verse, from the best German Writers, with Questions ey dn Warten! P land ptend Wein ony cquenesnocin. 
_ Inscribed to the Right Rev. Dr. Griffiths, V.A.L. thereon ; with Specimens of German Handwriting. 8vo. 6a. cloth Islan a secured by ithe ahove ‘arran cme nt, R il to ineure fave 
‘L Price 18, tion, forward their Advertisements with as little delay as possible, 
i Las y p ve AMS & NORGATE, German Boossetiens Charge, only one penny per mile (no duty). 
— a sal on the . Judgment. By the Res \ Vaan 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. i *,y* Agencies of all kinds undertaken for Jersey. 
bd, 


On the Ist of June was published, an entirely NEW EDITION o 


1 BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS 


a OF GENERAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
ere Including a COPIOUS INDEX of nearly 55,000 NAMES. 


” i y 7, in speaking of this ATLAS, says :—*‘ Within the last few weeks, Mr- 
SIDEN Soctety, in his Annual Address to the Members, May 24th, 1847, in speaking of thi , Say! , 
Der hs published hag Spectr arpeam FEATURES, and rendered extremely valuable by a most copious Index, comprising nearly 55,000 names of places. In addition to 
1s, the latitudes and longitudes usually given, there is an arrangement, by referring to which, the situation of any required place can be easily learned, &c. &c. Several entirely new 
rice 6d. Maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, &c., are also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost instan- 
price , ’ ? ’ - 


i ; i umber of new and highly important maps, (making in all Sixty-four,) the whole work : has undergone a 
wre ber gern ot a The Mtge of pclae pry Kanye IRELAND are on an hen. large scale, and extraordinary care has been exercised, in order to exhibit 
‘he varions lines of Railroad with minuteness and accuracy: the Turnpike e- Feary a gen ponte grey sie are also carefully delineated ; and some idea of 
: hat the map of England and Wales alone, c ins 9, ames. 
arr \ Saaan Chutes or = rn dg “eee a pon Alec care will be maintained to introduce all new settlements as they may oceur, as — as all new = 
INGHAM. toveries, whether in these, or any other parts of the World; and the proprietor feels confident that no work of the kind, either as respects price or quality will be found more deserving 
Francis; i public favour, The Work is elegantly but substantially half-bound in Turkey Morocco, price 2 Guineas. 


London; JOHN BETTS, 115, Strand, (nearly opposite Exeter Hall) ; and to be had of all Booksellers, 
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A HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Feriiont Bet nes to the Death of Commodus, a.p. 192. By Dr. L. 
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* Nie baby’ s Lectures.” 

bound in leather, &. 6d. 
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LISH GRAMMAR. Second Edition, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
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THOLOGY,. Edited by Dr. W. SMITIT. 36a, 


*x* Vol. IIL. (in course of publication) will complete the work. 


1 thick vol. l2mo. 7s. 6d. cloth; or strongly 
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ALLEN’S NEW GREEK DELEC- 
TUS. Sentences for Translation from Greek into English and 
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the German of Kiihner. 2nd Edition, l2mo. 43. 
nl a) 
DELEC- 


ALLEN’S NEW LATIN 
TUS, upon the same plan as the Greek. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 4a. 


NEW LATIN READING BOOK; 


Short Sentences, Easy Narrations, and + he ons from Ceesar’s 
Gallic War. Witha Dictionary. 12mo. 3a, 6d. 


CHSAR for BEGINNERS. 


and English. 12mo. $2. 6d. cloth. 


CHSARS HELVETIC WAR. 


Latin and English, Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 





Latin 


In 


Texts with English Notes. 
PLATO: The APOLOGY 


CRATES, A) sete. and Part of the PHZDO. 
Dr. WM. 12mo, 48. 6d. cloth. 


TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and 


First Book of the Annals, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


of SO- 


Edited by 


Works by P. F. Merlet, 


Professor of French in University College, London. 


MERLETS FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
New Edition, 12mo. 5s, 6d. bound. 
TRADUCTEUR. 
from the best French Writers. With Notes, &c. 
J2mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 
—— PETIT TABLEAU LIT- 
TER. AIRE de la FRANCE. A Sequel to ‘Le Traducteur.’ 
DICTIONARY of DIFFICUL- 


TIES. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 48. bound. 


Selections 
New Edition, 


Mathematics. 


DE MORGAN’S ARITHMETIC. 


Sth Edition, royal 12mo. 58. 


—— ALGEBRA. 


12mo. 9s. 


2nd Edition, royal 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
12mo. 92. 
TABLES of LOGARITHMS, Com- 


mon and Trigonometrical, to Five Places. Feap. 8vo. 48. 


POTTER’s MECHANICS. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
—— OPTICS. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
LARDNER’S EUCLID. 9th Edition, 


Svo., 78. 
PRINCIPLES of GEO- 


Royal 


RITCHIE’S 


METRY, Familiarly Illustrated and Applied. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 


Bs. 6d. 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTE- 


GRAL CALCULUS, Fawiliarly Illustrated and Applied. 2nd 
Edition, 12mo. 48. 6d. 


REINER’S LESSONS on FORM. 
12mo. 3s. td. 
NUMBER. 


MASTER'S MANUAL, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS, 22. 


12mo. 





*,* Tavlor & Walton’s Catalogue of Works of Educa- 
tion and Educational Models will be sent, postage free, to any 
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1 
Dr. J. COULTER’S ADVENTURES 
on the WESTERN COAST of SOUTH AMERICA and the IN- 
TERIOR of CALIFOKNIA. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

“ Possesses attractions of no ordinary nature, and will be sure to. 
excite the deepest interest in the perusal.”— Observer, 

“ Dr. Coulter appears to be a genuine Typee or Qmoo. What has 
been put together under the — titles he has actually seen and 
experienced.”—Lilerary Gazet 

* Goes far to prove the mal of Mr. Ilerman Melville’s adven- 
tures in the same extraordinary scenes. There can be no doubt of 
the veracity and authenticity of Dr. Coulter.”—E raminer, 


Mr. R. G. DUNLOP’S TRAVELS 


in, 


CENTRAL AMERICA: with a Journal of nearly Three Years’ | 


Residence in the Country. To which are added, a Sketch of the 


History of the Republic, and an_Account of its Climate, Produc- | 


tions, Commerce, &c. 


The TRUE STORY of my LIFE. By | 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERE, Author of ‘The Shoes of 
Fortune,’ * The Nightingale,’ * 0. T. * Only a Fiddler,’ *The Impro- 
visatore,’&c, Translated by M ARY HOWITT. Feap. Syo, 58, 


Mr. J. G. FR ANCIS S NOTES from a 


JOURNAL KEPT in ITALY and wt ILY DURING the YEARS 
1844, 1845, and 1846, 8vo, with Eight Lilustrations, I4s. 
“ Mr. Francis is an active and enterprising traveller. He has a 
ford taste in Art, a keen relish for the beauties of nature, a know- 
edge of history, ‘acquired by reflecting as well as reading, an ob- 
serving eye for mankind, and what is more, a sympathy with them.” 


Spectator, 
The JOURNEY of LIFE. By 


CATHERINE SINCLAIR, Author of * ‘oo nog ~4 y ‘Jane 
Bouverie,’ * Modern eaten “tines &e. Fes 0. 5s. 


oy 7 y ~y . 

CHRISTIANIT Y: its perfect Adapta- 
tion to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By 
ATHANASE COQUEREL.. one of the Pastors of the French Pro- 
testant Church in’ Paris, ‘Translated by the Rev. D. DAVISON, 
M.A. With an Introductory Notice ofthe State of the Protestant 
Chureh in Fra nee, written by the Author expressly for the English 
Edition. Post vo. (da the press, 


vin. 

The Rev. R. A. F. BARRETT’S SYN- 
OPSIS of CRITICISMS on DISPUTED and DOUBTFUL 
PASSAGES of the OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. 11. Part I. svo. lds. 

“One of the most important contributions made for many years 
to the criticism of the Uld Testament.*—Athenc 


“A most valuable addition to the en a the theological 
student.”— Britannia, 


Post 8vo. _ los, 6d. 


vil. 


r + 

The Rev. Dr. A. HUME’S ACCOUNT 
of the LEARNED SOCIETIES and PRINTING CLUBS of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. Post Svo. &s. 6d. 

“A most useful volume. In beg een at its contents we —- 
help feeling that such a work has been long wanted.”— Med . 

“It contains all the necessary information, Accuracy in > tee 
facts, and good sense in the remarks, combine to make the volume 
trustworthy and useful.”"— Britannia, 

“ A useful volume to all persons who take any interest in the sub- 
ject of learned societies, or the publication of books by associations 
of subscribers. The statistics are introduced by a general essay 
upon the advantages of such societies ; and index matter, in various 
forms, furnishes at once information and means of ready veference.” 

Spectator, 


VIEW of the PROGRESS of POLI- 


TICAL ECONOMY in EUROPE since the Sixteenth Century. 

ing a Course of Lectures delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford, in Michaelmas Term 1846, and Lent Term 1847. By TRA 
VERS TWIss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Syvo. 108, 6d. 


Mr. C. L. EASTLAKE’s MATERIALS 
for a HISTORY of OIL PAINTING. 8vo. 16s. 


“The book is purely technical, and, although of As only to 
the practitioner, yet it embodies a large fund of interesting infor- 
mation to every lover of the Art, as well as to the antiquary.” 


Art-Union. 
xr. 

KEW GARDENS; or, a Popular 
Guide to the Royal ane Gardens of Kew. By Sir WILLIAM 
JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.A. LS., &. &., 
Director. 16mo0. with numerous Wood Engravings, le. 
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Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY 
of COMMERCE. New Edition, cnavetted t to June, 1847. 8vo. Maps 
and Plates, 508. ; half-bound in russia, 55s. 


#yk SUPPLEMENT to the Editions published in 1844 and 1846, 
separately, price 4s. dd. 


Capt. the Hon. E. PLUNKETT On 


the PAST and FUTURE of the BRITISH NAVY. New and 
greatly enlarged Edition ; with Notes, and additional Information 
communicated by several Officers of Distinction. Post 8vo. 8. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S "MEMORABILIA of 


sock + ty Ww 45 English Notes, Questions for Examination, 
&c. he . Hag KIk£, Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar 
Schoo Bost § 88. 6d, 


Lieut. Col. P. HAWKER’s INSTRUC- 


TIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN in all that relates to GUNS 
and SHOOTING, eth Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved. 
8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 21a. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJEsty, 
In post 8vo., uniform with Miss Strickland’s 


= 
Queens of England,’ price 10s. 6d. bow “Yates 


MEMOIRS of the PRIVATE L FE and 





OPINIONS of LOUISA, QUEEN of PRUSSIA, Consort 
of Frederick William the Third. By Mrs. CHARLES 
RICHARDSON, 


It, 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FACTS and FIGURES from ITALY. 
By JOHN JEREMY SAVONAROLA, a Benedicting 
Monk; addressed during the last two Winters 1) 
CHARLES Dickens, Esq. Being an Appendix to hij 
* Pictures.’ (Now ready, 

1. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


By the Author of ‘Second 
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GISELLA. 


Love.’ 


1v. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 


LITERARY and HISTORICAL ME. 
MORIALS of LONDON. By J. HENEAGE Jesse, 
Esq. Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of En: gland,’ 
* George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,’ The Pre- 
tenders and their Adherents,’ &e. 


v. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


PRIVATE HISTORY of the COURT 
and GOVERNMENT of RUSSIA under the EMPE- 
RORS ALEXANDER and NICHOLAS. By J. i. 
SCHNITZLER. 


vi. 
In 1 large volume, imperial 8vo. bound, price 21s. with 12 
Portraits in Mezzotinto, &c. from Original Pictures, 
THE PROSE WRITERS of AME- 
RICA. With a Survey of the History, Condition, and 
Prospects of American Literature. By R. W. GRIS 
WOLD, Esq. 
Vil. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


ST. MARK’S REEF; or, The Crater. 
A Tale of the Pacific. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Esq. i of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Pathfinder,’ ‘ Ravens 
nest,’ &c. 


VIII. 
In 8vo. 


LETTERS from the EAST INDIES. 
Containing MEMOIRS of the late ANGLO-INDIAN 
CAMPAIGN. By Dr. W. HOFFMEISTER, Physician 
to H.R.H. Prince Waldemar of Prussia. From the 
German, by Mrs. AUSTIN. 


*,* Dv. Hoffmeister was killed at the Battle of the Sulkj, 
at the side of Prince Waldemar of Prussia. 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

NORMAN’S BRIDGE; or, The 
Modern Midas. By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndhaw,’ 
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REVIEWS 
e 
Diogena: @ Romance. [Roman, von Iduna, 

Grafin H.-H.) By Iduna, Countess H. H. 

London, F. Thimm; Leipzig, Brockhaus. 
Throughout the many novels of the Countess 
Hahn-Hahn there walks or rides one personage 
_the same under every name or disguise: a 
romantic, high-born, amorous lady — whom 
her natural position and the objects of her 
voluntary choice cannot make happy ; a wan- 
derer bound on a continual voyage for the dis- 
covery of something which she calls Zove—and 
deterred from prosecuting it by none of those 
trifling social or moral difficulties before which 
Jews energetic natures are apt to pause. 

In such a career, of course, adventures, 
yarious and tragical, are not wanting. The 
heroine, in the progress of her researches, has 
to pass through marriage, divorces, and “love-”’ 
fits of all kinds with lovers not a few—without, 
alas! greatly thriving in her pursuit of happi- 
ness. Thus she travels on for a while; dispens- 
ing by the way much dissertation on society, 
life, and the intercourse of the sexes,—ingenious 
enough and full of the sublimest notions; — 
until, at last, hopes and “illusions” forsake her 
altogether. She must either die of tedium vite, 
in some anger with herself and with mankind 
(which, perhaps, is the most becoming resource 
under such circumstances), or “fold her mantle 
proudly over her bosom”—probably after having 
first caused the death or distraction of one or 
more of her “lovers’’— and devote herself 
thenceforth to haughty silence and isolation “in 
the glare and tumult of the world.” 

The ideal of these Countess Faustinas, Ida 
Schinhélms, Tosca Beirons, Sibyllas, or what- 
ever other name the exquisite creatures may 
delight in, it is more easy to apprehend than to 
describe in plain language. The impossible 
object of the heroine’s craving is an incessant 
performance of a drama, by two characters, on 
the story of ‘All for Love.’ What kind of 
“Love” this should be we collect, from the lips 
of sundry fair oracles, to be something which 
Countesses may well despair of finding in our 
vulgar world; and which, indeed, few rational 
beings, however tender-hearted, would in the 
least desire to see anywhere. It is a state of 
continual paroxysm and ecstacy,—a chronic fit of 
bridal rapture, or of the delirium of a first happy 
love in its first happy moment. It must occupy 
for ever the whole microcosm of the enamoured 
pair. In it all thoughts, cares, interests and 
emotions must be wholly absorbed. Not only 
are the graver pursuits, the serious duties and 
common business of life incompatible with so 
transcendental and supreme a feeling,—but it is 
even a matter of some difficulty to reconcile to 
it the daily vital conditions of sleeping and eat- 
ing; the only exception for which we can find 
satisfactory authority being made on the chapter 
of dress,—female dress especially. Such being 
the passion which alone deserves the name of 
“Love,” it is obvious that it must be imagined 
a3 a peculiar luxury of the higher class; that 
this delicious quotidian fever must be unknown 
toall whom Destiny commands to labour. Their 
homely task can never be sweetened by love—as 
we find it pictured in these wonderful books. 
But even in the upper regions, where work is 
unknown, we learn that few are gifted enough 
to breathe the true air of a thoroughly sublimed 
passion. The noble and the rich, alas! are too 
apt to think of themselves. They are sadly 
addicted to play, dinners, and danseuses ; become 

blasés and selfish ; and seldom are found capable 
of the fire and endurance indispensable to true 


“love” on this vast and endless scale. The 
heroines whose “immense souls” refuse to be 
filled with any less considerable thing are thus 
condemned to perpetual disappointment. The 
poor Danaides waste the loveliest lives in pour- 
ing through their hearts false waters, which will 
not stay there to refresh them. They must labour 
and sigh to the end—still longing to meet with 
the “love” they desire: changing partners, as 
men change at cards, in the hope of bettering 
their hard fortune—but ever looking in vain for 
“the right” estatico by whose means they 
should be transported into the proper electric 
state! 

This distorted view of a blessing common to 
the whole human species—granted, like the 
universal sunshine, to every condition of man, 
to warm and brighten, but not to consume, all 
things amidst which they move and by which 
they must live—has been revealed, we believe, 
exclusively to female writers. Not only is it 
inconsistent with any possible reality and 
denied by the constitution of our nature, but 
its very character, we fear, as displayed in their 
passionate dreams, is highly questionable. There 
may be reasons for suspecting that the key to 
such rapturous mysteries lies rather below than 
above the ordinary level of our softer emotions, 
—and that the spirits which appear in them are 
not quite so ethereal as their aspect would seem 
to declare. These questions, however, belong 
rather to psychology than to literary criticism. 

In the meanwhile, it is evident that works 
composed on the ecstatic theory are largely read 
and admired. The earlicr performances of Ma- 
dame Dudevant, with all their spirit and colour, 
barely conceal this secret of their attraction. 
Her thoughts revolve in a perpetual circle 
around the same central idea of Love, and are 
embittered by its natural disappointment. Far 
less versatile and gloomy, but not altogether 
without warmth and feminine ingenuity, the 
Countess Hahn-Hahn had found an approving 
audience at home; and abroad—as Londoners 
know—her works have been thought to entitle 
her to assume the part of a literary lioness, 
The success gained by the anonymous book now 
before us—designed as it is to display the be- 
setting faults of that lady’s Ideal,—to indicate 
her views of life and her Gallo-German style— 
must be regarded as a new evidence of her 
popularity. This clever caricature, ‘ Diogena,’ 
has been bought with avidity; and a second 
edition is already published. The original must 
be thought considerable if it can make the for- 
tune of a parody. 

Diogena writes her own history. She is 
nearly related, we learn, to many of the 
Countess’s favourite characters. In the choice 
of her name, and in the pedigree drawn for this 
noble heroine, the leading idea which animates 
her whole race is caught with some humour. 
The Countess Diogena is a lineal descendant, 
by female succession, of the great cynic of Si- 
nope; and bears in her coat of arms his cele- 
brated /anthorn,—a symbol of the vocation of the 
ladies of that house; whose fate it is to be con- 
stantly seeking “the right’? Man—and never 
finding one quite to their mind. Like all her 
relatives—but with a precocity and zeal exceed- 
ing theirs—she is possessed from the tenderest 
years by the family longing for what she fancies 
to be love ; but is as incapable of being touched 
by any that she meets with as she is unwearied 
in provoking new encounters. Her beauty and 
“‘aristocratic’’ graces—amongst which we no- 
tice “‘ fabulously small” hands and feet, ‘eyes 
soft as velvet,” ‘superbe features,” and other 
et cetera—excite all kinds of passions in all 
descriptions of men:—but none of her many 
experiments can produce one able to satisfy 





















her “immense heart.” In her fifteenth year, 
she marries, on a fancied love at first sight, a 
handsome and estimable Count—discovers her 
mistake before the day of marriage, on secing 
her betrothed eat heartily at supper!—ere 
the honey-moon is well over, is quite tired of 
him,—and at once begins her inquiries for “the 
right man,” amongst a trio of adorers whom she 
entertains at the same moment without caring 
much for any of them. Two of these, being much 
in earnest, rise into romance,—and speedily 
get themselves killed. Hereupon, Diogena is 
divorced, at sixteen: and the rest of her career 
is spent in trials, studies, and journeyings to 
and fro, with various fortunes—kindling and 
breaking hearts in all directions, without ever 
finding her own properly touched, although the 
experiment is never allowed to fail for want 
of being thoroughly carried out. Thus the full 
bloom of her youth passes away. Having by 
this time lost the hope of finding “the right 
man” in Europe, and deeming the patriarchal 
customs of the East opposed to all just views of 
the tribute due to her sex, she is suddenly en- 
lightened—by the aid of authentic novels by 
Cooper and others—with the idea that the true 
love which she covets may exist, or be created by 
the influence of hercharms, amongst the red men 
of the New World; whose fine sentiment the said 
veracious books have taught her to believe in, 
Thither she hastens: toreturn, alas! after a bare 
escape from the wofullest adventures in the 
“ primzeval forest,”—convinced that the Ameri- 
can Indians have no capacity for ideas of feinale 
sovereignty—and, being frightfully addicted to 
brandy and tobacco, are as far from the subli- 
mities which she was taught to expect as are 
the most b/asés fashionables of the Old World. 
An illness, the result of fatigues and alarms, 
has further impaired her loveliness. She is at a 
loss what new quarter of the world to try: and 
studies astronomy and the powers of balloons— 
not without reference, we fear, to the Man in 
the Moon, and to discoveries of other astral 
heroes. From this perplexity she is roused by 
news of the English victories in China; which 
open to foreigners a ‘celestial empire” not 
quite so difficult to reach as Orion or Mars, 
At the moment when this last gleam of hope is 
beckoning her eastward, she closes her own nar- 
ration. A few concluding paragraphs, by an- 
other hand, show us the close of her luckless 
career.—The Mongols have proved no better 
than other men:—and she comes back with a 
brain quite turned, to die as the inmate of a 
hospital of incurables. 

It is scarcely needful to mark the parodist’s 
intention in tracing this career; which is drawn 
with smartness, and in language closely copied 
from the Countess Ida’s,—although, of course, 
with all its worst peculiarities aggravated. He 
ascribes her theory to a radical heartlessness 
and toa selfish and ungoverned temperament, 
coloured by strong dashes of aristocratic con- 
tempt for all that does not belong to the luxuries 
of the rich and idle. His exhibition of these 
traits, through Diogena’s unconscious confession, 
is sly and severe, without betraying its purpose 
too openly. We can fancy simple readers taking 
the novel for a true original (as happened years 
ago with Hauff’s parody of Clauren’s nonsense) 
—and on the whole, should say that the story 
may be read, without regard to its object, as 
comfortably perhaps as any of the true Hahn- 
Hahn series. Its style, indeed, is disagreeably 
speckled with those sickly Gallicisms which 
offend us, though less frequently, in the latter. 
But the narrative does not want either life’or 
humour, veiled under an air of perfect good 
faith; and one of the episodes—the sole experi- 
ment which Diogena makes of a love not ennobled 
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by rank—is related with a warmth and pathos 
equal, at least, to anything in ‘The Countess 
Faustina’ or ‘ Sigismund Forster.’ 

As our language, luckily, resists being French- 
ified better than the more flexible German, we 
must, to give a fair idea of their effect, restore 
most of Diogena’s foreign phrases, in the fol- 
lowing extract, to their native form. In the ori- 
ginal text they are paraded with a very awkward 
air in long clothes and fringes of High Dutch. 
—The scene described falls within two months 
after Diogena’s marriage. It closes the second 
of her experiments since that event. The sub- 
ject of the first was a vapouring Provengal,— 
who has been forced to disappear for a while. 
The hero of the new adventure—a frigid, tra- 
velled English Lord Ermanby—has been stirred 
up by the Countess’s winning ways into a declar- 
ation quite unexpected.— 

He seized my hand; and said, with his customary 
and glacial coldness: “ Diogena! listen well to what 
I say ;—it is spoken in thorough earnest. You are so 
fair, that, like the sun, your beauty disperses all the 
mists, every gloomy cloud that has long been lour- 
ing over my lite. It strikes me as though I loved 
you;—as if in your love there were really one pos- 
session yet worth the pains of striving for and enjoy- 
ing. I must, therefore, obtain it! Do you not 
understand me, Diogena? Will you be mine in 
life ?—or shail we die together, this very day,—aye, 
this very hour?” I felt as if a new world had thrown 
itself open before me. Why, here in very truth was 
@ man such as I have been seeking:—one who 
demanded from life nothing whatever but love! I 
asked my heart what it could feel for him! It was 
silent as noon! My fancy was secupé hy him; I felt 
that it was in my power to become his with the same 
horrible indifférence with which I had become the 
Count’s wife: but this was not what he asked, or 
what I coveted. I was shocked at the coldness of 
my heart; did not I wish to love ?—here was a nature 
raised far above the limits of commonplace,—why 
could not I love him? Why did I feel no impulse 
to live for him only, to restore to him the lost belief 
in happiness without égards whether I might find 
it myse'f or not? I was inwardly déprimée: I des- 
paired of mysclfi—of life. I felt it would never be 
otherwise—ever be a growing burden to me; yet 
there was still that appréhension of death which 
dwells so deeply in all living creatures. I was 
incompréhensible to myself. But the internal truth- 
fulness of my nature on this occasion, as heretofore, 
conquered gloriewsement. I confessed to my lord 
that he had won from me admiration,—but not a par- 
ticle of love. He surveyed me with a terrible glance. 
* And wherefore, then, your wretched acting of love, 
this very hour, Diogena 2” he asked. * Wherefore the 
crime of reviving life in a heart which had ceased to 
vibrate?” he continued.‘ O!” I cried, “ forgive, 
forgive me! Indeed, I did but wish to try ifI could 
love you!" And you think a man is to become 
the toy of your silly wishes? You think that man 
exists only to gratify your vain and idle whims, 
because you are a beauty ? For you are beautiful!” 
T was silent. He held me firmly by the wrist ; which 
he pressed with a véhémence that brought tears into 
my eyes. “ Do you love me?” he asked. My pride 
was wounded in its most sensitive point. Ermanby 
produced, indeed, an imposant effect on me: but 
this I determined he should not perceive, as I did 
not love him ;—and with perfect composure, and an 
attempt to smile, I pronounced a distinct “* No!” 
On this, my Jord flung my hand away ; and said with 
an icy tone of scorn, “Be it so! but the moment in 
which I cast off the tedium of life shall at least serve 
to teach the coldest and haughtiest woman in exist- 
ence to tremble. Be it so! yet this most heartless 
of women shall, at least, learn never to forget me !""— 
“In the name of heaven, Ermanby, what would you 
do?” I cried, shuddering. “ Man—in the name of 
the love that I seek and seek, without being able to 
tind—what desperate act are you about to commit ?” 
Scarcely had I completed the last words, when a 
small pistol in my lord’s hand gave a flash—a report; 
and Ermanby fell back on the sofa, without uttering 
a sound, With a cry of the utmost horror, I swooned 
away, 





A few days later, Diogena awakens from the | abandoned herself, impulsively, to reckless nep. 
dismal trance :—and finds at her bedside a third, | lectfulness or to a pragmatical contempt of 


her most patient and Platonic, lover— 

“ Where is Ermanby 7” I asked him. “ Buried, 
yesterday morning.””— An icy hand fell upon my 
brow ; and I felt as though my senses were about to 
give way once more. But I summoned all the ener- 
gies of my will; and asked, “ How could any one 
speak of yesterday, since that very morning Ermanby 
had déjeiiné with me?” “ Pardon, Countess,” said 
the Prince; “ you have lain for more than two days 
in a slumber like death. But for this, you would 
have known the events of yesterday and to-day.” 
“Events! and what, then, has happened ?"—* You 
mean since the arrival of your husband ?”°—* Is the 
Count de retour from his excursion 2”’—** Mercy on 
me! and do you not even know that >” said the 
Prince. “ Not know, that on your crying out, at 
the instant of Ermanby’s death, Servillier [the Pro- 
vengal lover] burst into the room, and was sup- 
porting you in his arms at the moment when your 
husband entered ? Ife had at once detected Serviilier 
through his disguise [as a servant in the house]. The 
expedition was a mere feint to surprise you; because 
he was certain to find the Vicomte in your neigh- 
bourhood again.”—“ And then?” I asked, indignée 
at this perfidie of my husband’s.—“ Then? He 
called out the Vicomte, of course: they fought with 
pistols; and on the same evening your husband set 
off for England.”—thus the Prince composedly went 
on to relate. — “ But Servillier ?”—“ Died, fourteen 
hours afterwards, in my arms. Your name, my lady, 
was his last word.” 

Shortly after these violent scenes and emo- 
tions, Diogena rises from her couch—quite @ la 
Hahn-Hahn—‘“‘free and majestic, like Marius 
from the ruins of Carthage :”’ and sets forth again 
on her voyage of discovery—in which any one 
whom this account has not already sufficiently 
instructed may follow her. We can promise 
him some amusement, if not much edification. 





The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 
illustrated by Female Examples. By G. L. 
Craik, Esq. Cox. 

BesipEs containing much pleasant information 

in a succinct form, clear of most faults common 

to abridgment and concentration,—this small 
book opens a door into a wide field of specu- 
lation. How much is conveyed by the fact 
that in a large proportion of the examples 
assembled the ‘ Difficulties’ are owned to have 
been merely or mainly those of sex! Were we 
mirthfully disposed, we might place some of 
them on the same shelf as the ‘ Misfortune’ 
of Lady Lydia Loller, so humorously com- 
mented on by the old Essayist, which was merely 
—her ill-temper! but there is much in the 
matter to sober the moralist. If the fact be as 
indicated, the eccentricities and the sorrows of 
women of learning and genius are hereby proved 
in large part to be the fault of the ditliculty- 
makers, not of the knowledge-seekers:—Men 
whose haughty adjustment of their own supre- 
macy has been too sparingly accompanied by 
any arrangement in which the characteristic 
powers and endowments of the graceful sex. 
should find a recognized occupation. This 

Salique coutempt has bred—as always happens 

on such occasions—an Amazonian resistance. 

Too often has the provoked woman tried to 

*‘unwoman”’ herself that she might do battle 

with Man in his own arena; and been there 

thrown from her saddle by neither lance nor 


bulrush,—but by the first piercing sound of | 
| —in others that matter left to chance. 


ridicule or the first enervating whisper of pas- 
sion! ‘Then, the exclusive chivalrous devotion 
of our sex to “‘ Beauty and Tears” has not been 
without its evil influences. Driven from all 
hope of pleasing in case she chanced not to 
possess personal graces or was not strong 
enough to meditate self-help, the woman of 
genius (an object, moreover, of ill-concealed 
distrust among the sisterhood,) has too often 





form and order. The esprit fort has solaced 
herself for lack of lovers with Lady Wishfore’ 
nectar,—the mathematical doctress advertised 
her science in her head-tires,—the economis 
proclaimed her saving knowledge in the “J... 
bella colour’ of her laces! ‘ What matter! 
we don’t care for the men!—not we!’ —has been 
their watchword :—only one degree less anyigys 
than the ‘“‘ Where is he?” set down as the Wat. 
ery or slogan of the Unattached Woman ¢ 
Forty who is neither Poetess nor Prophetes 
but a simple, unlettered Miss Grundy, 

In proportion as a better understanding has 
crept into the world-—-and Woman the Com- 
panion has taken the place of Woman the Prey, 
the Toy, or the Drudge—have female authorsh 
risen in tone and in temper, and female kngy. 
ledge increased in scope and accuracy. Difficul. 
ties have become fewer, distresses less poignant, 
and curiosities in modes, manners, ae less 
signal.—The book before us, then, produces no 
longer the pain excited by a statement of un. 
redressed grievances. As a record it is full of 
anecdote and interest. How, indeed, should jt 
be otherwise, when it ranges between Charles 
Lamb’s adored Margaret Duchess of Newcastle 
—Isotta Nogarola, ‘ the greatest orator of her 
day,’’ who pronounced several discourses jy 
presence of two Popes— Olympia Morata~ 
Veronica Malaguezzi—and Mrs. Aubin, who 
preached her own sermons for money, not, 
like Elizabeth Fry and Sarah Martin, from 
conscientious desire to serve the erring? How 
could the pages be dull which recall to us the 
Court of the Blue Queen of Johnson and 
“ Little Burney’—and the witty sayings and 
indefatigable doings of Mrs. Garrick’s Chaplain, 
Hannah More? Perhaps too much space is 
given to the Hamiltons, Bruntons and Grants 
of Scotland,—to the exclusion of names more 
distinguished in the roll of female genius: but 
this is a matter in which every compiler, as well 
as every critic, will have his own system of 
arrangement—not to say favouritism. The 
book as it stands is a pleasant one,—worthy of 
being accepted by all thoughtful women and 
honourable men. 





Adventures on the Western Coast of South Ame- 
rica, and the Interior of California, §c. By 


J. Coulter, M.D. 2vols. Longman & Co. 
Tus is a painful book. Volumes of travels 
going over the same ground and describing the 
same objects accumulate in these days so ra- 
pidly that generally they present but little of 
what is positively new—though in some instances 
they may be valuable for the authors’ sake. 
Notwithstanding a certain identity in the topics, 
there may be, for instance, an originality in the 
individual point of view. Had Dr. Coulter, 
however, not had the advantage of novelty in 
many of his adventures, we should have found 
little satisfaction in his mode of treatment. His 
book is unequally written—and suggests the 
possibility of its having been partially manipu- 
lated by that mysterious personage, “ the pub- 
lisher’s reader.” It is clear, at the same time, 
that the invisible gentleman has not done his 
work thoroughly. Some chapters appear to have 
been carefully edited,—and others neglected: 
in some pages we find a system of pao 

§ 
not on literary, but on moral grounds, however, 
that the real difficulty which we feel arises 
The mind of the writer before us is almost e 
clusively “the mind of his own eyes"; and 
beyond mere observation he is obviously capable 
of little. His reflections are trite, obvious and 
commonplace. He describes, too, with almost 
as little feeling as he would a street riot the 
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——— . . . 
most appalling butcheries committed by himself 
and his companions on the natives ; and finds 

Jogies for them which to himself seem quite 
snvineing. He records, with much apparent 
wtisfaction, that the principal agent in these 
afairs made his fortune by such means.— 

«Trainer lost no time in taking on board the arrow- 
root and cocoa-nut oil, which was ready for him in 
considerable quantities ; and, after an eight days’ stay, 
during which time we made all the amusement we 
could for him, he got under weigh, steered out of the 
lower entrance to the harbour, and soon disappeared 
in the distance. He was first bound to Valparaiso; 
and, ifhe could not dispose of his cargo to advantage 
there, he intended to go to the Sandwich Islands with 
it, However, I understand he sold it nearly all at Val- 

aiso to great advantage, making well by his ad- 
yenturous trading; and, to finish his exploits in the 
Pacific, he married a Spanish creole young lady of 
great wealth, and is now a resident don of high rank 
inthe city of St. Jago, the capital of Chili.” 
«Adventurous trading”! Our readers shall 
learn what, in this 19th century, men ostenta- 
tiously professing, like this writer, to be Chris- 
tians can bring themselves to do for the sake 
of gain. To give to this point greater signifi- 
cance, we cite the following passage from the 

es which contain the lamentable record :— 

“As for our day’s work, I must say we took the 
practical advice of Isaac Watts : ‘ Dig, and draw up 
some valuable meditations from the depths of the 
earth and the water; extract some intellectual im- 
provement from the minerals and metals; from the 
wonders of Nature among the vegetables and herbs, 
trees and flowers; learn some lessons from the birds, 
beasts, and meanest insects; read the wisdom of God 
and his admirable contrivance in them all; read his 
high Almighty power, his rich and varied goodness in 
all the works of his hands.” 

Let us see what comment the work itself 
yields on such a text. In a previous work, en- 
titled ‘ Adventures in the Pacific,’ Dr. Coulter 
has furnished the public with the particulars of 
“his Cruise of Adventure”’ as far as Tahiti. The 
present volumes continue the narrative. ‘‘ The 
ship Stratford” sails forth again: and, clearing 
the Georgian Islands, steers northward — 
“searching for more whales.’’ The scene ere 
long becomes all excitement. The descriptions 
are, as we have hinted, exceedingly literal; 
incapable of being quoted as specimens of good 
writing,—but nevertheless, with all their poverty 
of style and diction, very stirring and life-like. 
The first adventure described is the falling in 
with an American whaler, and the rival chace 
by both ships of a large sperm whale. The next 
hasa human interest—and represents the British 
mariner benevolently rescuing a native and 
child from drowning. A portion of the story 
we extract; partly because it brings before the 
mind's eye the ordinary perils of the scenes re- 
ferred to, and partly for the sake of the con- 
cluding reflection.— 

“One of the ship lanterns was now held up half 
way up the mizen rigging to direct the boat in the 
Proper direction, which shortly reached the stern of 
the ship, with a small shattered-looking canoe 
in tow, with a native and child in it; when they came 
ilongside, the stranger and child were put into the 
boat, which was hoisted up with a lively hand over 
hand song; when it was high enough, and resting on 
thecranes, the man and child were lifted carefully in 
on deck; one of his arms was dreadfully bruised and 
swollen, the boy safe, but both in a great state of 
tshaustion, ‘Their story was soon told: he was a 
Marquesan, belonging to the Island of Fetuiva, was 
making an excursion with another man and his child 
‘oone of the neighbouring islands, when it came on 
toblow heavily, and drove them off the islands, with 
scarcely any food in the canoe. The wind afterwards 
ceased, when a fresh disaster happened to them ; a 
tumber of small whales had either been gambolling, 
orrunning very fast in the night, when they unfor- 
tunately came in contact with their frail vessel and 
psized it, One of the men was killed and knocked 





way close to him. 


man, greatly tattooed over the body. His shoulders, 


and indeed the most of his body, was greatly scalded 


from the wash of the sea continually over him, and 
on placing my hand on his skin he felt icy cold. We 
bathed him over with some fresh water, and rolled 
both him and the poor child, who was about four 
years old, up in thick blankets, and got them brought 
down into the cabin; after which some warm wine 
and water contributed greatly to recover him. He 
then embraced his child, gave his deliverers a long 
look of deep-felt gratitude, that no painter could 
depict, nor any pen describe, covered himself up in 
the blanket, and fell off into a sound sleep. The 
canoe was got on board, and in a very shattered con- 
dition it certainly was ; the outrigger was broken, and 
had been temporarily lashed; the projecting stern 
was knocked off; altogether it was a strange affair for 
a man to exist on for four days and four nights; they 
must have passed a fearful time of it. Now the 
reader might imagine that this rescued man showed 
some sign of gratitude to the great Creator for pre- 
serving him from his imminent fate; not so, he was 
a savage, a heathen, and possessed not the slightest 
idea of Christianity; but if the human eye ever had 
expression of gratitude, it was peculiarly evident in 
him, both in the look he bestowed on his child and 
those who rescued him.”’ 

The author deserves to have credit for having, 
in this instance, detected in ‘the poor Indian”’ 
the “one touch of nature” that ‘“ makes the 
whole world kin”:—buthe should have cherished 
that feeling and shown its practical operation 
in other more fearful instances. Whatever of 
fatal necessity, connected with the great law of 
self-preservation, might exist for the commission 
of the horrors which he has afterwards to de- 
scribe, the still more essential interests of strict 
morality might yet have been recognized. 
Civilized man might have been in some degree 
awakened by these very narratives to a sense 
of the duties which he owes to savage nations; 
for which duties he should effectually provide 
before attempting to derive from the latter any 
commercial advantage—since, for want of such 
preparation, it can be purchased only at the 
cost of bloodshed the most inhuman. 

These volumes give some curious information 
as to the existence among the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago of certain small colonies 
of Europeans, accidentally driven to wildwood 
shelter. Thus, during a tour of exploration 
in Cocos Island, apparently uninhabited, our 
voyagers found an stdin and several 
Spaniards who had there located themselves :— 
but we pass over this without special remark, in 
favour of more extraordinary instances which 
will occur in the course of our notice. 

The following loosely-worded paragraphs 
exhibit the state of life in the wilds and fast- 
nesses of California in a more graphic way than 
would probably have attended the sketching of 
a more practised pen.— 

“Every man, both honest and dishonest, in Cali- 
fornia has his own horse, as a very good-looking, 
active one can be purchased, tamed to carry the 
saddle and rider, from the Indians for four or five 
dollars; so that every one, I may add, of both sexes, 
ride in California. No one walks far but the hunter, 
and he is carried in a canoe a long way up the river 
before he strikes into the forest after the animals he 
is in pursuit of. This last class of men are the most 
wild, daring, yet friendly and honest, of the lower 
class of the white population of California. Well, 
as the robber as well as the honest man, are equally 
mounted, sometimes a very interesting steeple chace 
ensues, ground rough, not being previously chosen, 
occasionally leaping over pools of water, large stones, 
and fallen trees, The Indians, who use the lasso, 





overboard to be seen no more; the other, with his child generally keep the lead, to strive and throw the noose 
fast on his shoulder, contrived to right his canoe, and | 
bale her out with the one and only paddle he had | 
now, as the other was lost ; with this he contrived to 

make a little way towards the islands, though the | 
current was sadly against him, and he was buried in 

the depths of despair when our ship was fanning her | 
He was a fine powerful-looking | 


over either the man or horse they are pursuing. It 
is made of thongs of bullock hide twisted into a small 
rope, about thirty or forty feet long, with a noose 
formed by a running knot at the end of it. One end 
of this lasso is fastened to the back of the saddle 4 
the entire length of it is kept in a coil on the right 
hand, and, after two or three swings of it over their 
heads, they will throw it with such accuracy, that 
the smallest object will come within the noose. Thus, 
then, if an equestrian traveller does not keep a good 
look-out as he is passing by a bush or thicket, one 
of these lassos may be thrown out, the noose, falling 
over his head, will be jerked tight round his body, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, he will be dragged 
off his horse, and away into the bush to be stripped 
of everything he has. By all the accounts I have 
heard, and from what I have seen, the robbers of 
California are the most active in the world: the end 
of the dangerous lasso being firmly fastened to the 
saddle, enables the rider, as soon as his victim, either 
man or animal, is noosed, to wheel round his horse, 
and dash off like an Arab, dragging whatever he has 
fast after him. There is one method of averting the 
fall of the lasso noose over the body of a man either 
on foot or horseback. If he holds (as he always 
ought) either sword or gun in his right hand, when 
he sees the lasso coming, let him instantly raise either 
and his arm in a horizontal position, and if the 
noose does fall true, it cannot run further down, 
being stopped by the sword, gun, or extended arm; 
then fling it off quick, or it may be jerked tight round 
the neck. I have known this subterfuge save many 
a man from robbers, and perhaps murderers. * * 
I once hunted for three months in company with a 
hunter well known in California. In idea, he was 
wild and imaginative in the extreme; but, in his acts 
of daring, &c., the most cool and philosphic fellow 
I ever knew. A comercianto, or merchant at St, 
Francisco, on whose veracity I know from experience 
I can depend, told me the following story of this man, 
which will at once illustrate his general character. 
This hunter was, some months before:I had fallen 
in with him, making the best ef his way down the 
valley of the Tule Lakes from the interior, with a 
heavy pack of furs on his back, his never-erring rifle 
in his hand, and his two dogs by his side. He was 
joined at the northernmost end of the valley by the 
merchant I have spoken of, who was armed only 
with sword and pistols. They had scarcely cleared 
the valley when a party of robbers galloped out 
before them. There were four whites fully armed, 
and two Indians with the lassos coiled up in their 
right hands ‘ready for a throw.’ The hunter told 
the merchant, who was on horseback, to dismount 
instantly ‘and to cover.’ Fortunately for them, there 
was a good deal of thicket, and trunks of large trees 
that had fallen were strewed about in a very desir- 
able manner. Behind these logs the merchant and 
the hunter quickly took up their position, and as they 
were in the act of doing so, two or three shots were 
fired after them without effect. The hunter coolly 
untied the pack of furs from his back and laid them 
beside him. ‘It’s my opinion, merchant,’ said he 
‘that them varmint there wants either your saddle- 
bags or my pack, but I reckon they’!l get neither.’ 
So he took up his rifle, fired, and the foremost 
Indian, lasso in hand, rolled off his horse. Another 
discharge from the rifle and the second Indian fell, 
whilst in the act of throwing his lasso at the head and 
shoulders of the hunter as he raised himself from 
behind the log to fire. ‘ Now,’ said the hunter, as he 
reloaded, laying on his back to avoid the shots of the 
robbers, ‘ that’s what I call the best of the schrimmage, 
to get them brown thieves with their lasso out of the 
way first. See them rascally whites now jumping 
over the logs to charge us in our cover. They were 
fast advancing, when the rifle again spoke out and 
the foremost fell; they still came on to within about 
thirty yards, another fell, and the remaining two 
made a desperate charge up close to the log. The 
hunter, from long practice, was dexterous in reload- 
ing hisgun. ‘ Now, merchant,’ said he, ‘is the time 
for your pop-guns (meaning the pistols), and don’t be 
at all narvous, keep a steady hand, and drop either 
man or horse. Aman of them shan't escape.’ The 
two remaining robbers were now up with the log, and 
fired each a pistol-shot at the hunter, which he 
escaped by dodging behind a tree close to, from which 
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he fired with effect. As only one robber was left, he 
wheeled round his horse with the intention of gallop- 
ing off, when the pistol bullets of the merchant shot 
the horse from under him. ‘ Well done, merchant, 
said the hunter, ‘ you've stopped that fellow’s gallop.’ 
As soon as the robber could disentangle himself from 
the fallen horse, he took to his heels and ran down a 
sloping ground as fast as he could. The hunter 
drew his tomahawk from his belt, and gave chace 
after him. As he was more of an equestrian than a 
pedestrian, the nimbleness of the hunter soon short- 
ened the distance between them, and the last of the 
robbers fell. Thus perished this dangerous gang of 
six, by the single hand of this brave hunter, and, as 
the ‘ comercianto’ informed me, he acted as coolly 
and deliberately as if he were shooting tame bullocks 
for the market. The affair was rather advantageous 
to the hunter, for, on searching the saddle-bags and 
pockets of the robbers, he pulled forth some 
doubloons, and a few dollars, with other valuables 
they had, no doubt, a short time previously, taken 
from some traveller; the saddle-bags, arms, and 
accoutrements of the four white men were packed up, 
and made fast on the saddles of the two horses, the 
hunter mounted a third, the merchant mounted 
another, his horse being shot, and thus they left the 
scene of action, the bodies of the robbers to the 
wolves, who were howling about them, and entered 
St. Francisco in triumph.” 

We proceed to the author’s adventures in the 
Kingsmill Islands. The evidence given of the 
gross immorality prevailing among the natives 
—encouraged, moreover, by European deserters 
—has been so frequently anticipated that we 
may spare the offensive details. The occasion 
of the author’s visiting these islands is charac- 
teristic. Dr. Coulter, tired of hunting in Cali- 
fornia, renewed by accident his acquaintance 
with an old companion—the Captain Trainer 
whose name has been already mentioned— 
owner of a brigantine named the ‘ Hound.’— 

“ She was built at Baltimore, was one of the regular 
clippers, and sailed ‘like a witch; was about two 
hundred tons burthen, and had a light draught of 
water. Her cabin was also tastefully fitted up for res- 
pectable passengers whenany might occasionally offer. 
Trainer was an Englishman by birth, open and fearless 
in the expression of his face, of middle size, stoutly 
built, and every inch of him a thorough sailor. He 
informed me that he was trading along the coast, 
endeavouring to pick up some furs, &c., and that 
after taking in some fresh water, and doing some 
repairs to his rigging here, he intended to start off far 
to the westward, to trade among the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago for turtle, tortoise-shell, bech-de 
mar, dye-woods, &c.; and, after some time, to call at 
Tahiti for a quantity of arrow-root, pearl, pearl-shell, 
&e., which he expected would be ready for him after 
a few months.” 

With this individual Dr. Coulter made an 
arrangement for a passage to fill up leisure 
time, on the promise of being landed at Tahiti 
on the return of the brigantine to the eastward. 
The course they took was shaped for the centre 
of the Kingsmill group—coming in sight of 
Drummond’s Island, and ultimately anchoring 
off the town of Utiroo. ‘The danger of trading 
at these islands is, of course, great. The crew 
nevertheless landed,—and partook of both the 
amusement and the peril of the place. On one 
occasion, while making an excursion through 
the island, Dr. Coulter was stripped of his 
clothing,—ané@ reached the ‘ Hound’ in what he 
calls ‘a comical costume.” Not long after, the 
boat’s crew being on shore, the vessel itself was 
attacked by the natives, and a seaman named 
Staples killed—a spear having passed right 
through his chest. Captain Trainer, says Dr. 
Coulter, was “a really humane man; but he 
was irritated beyond all patience by the treach- 
ery of the natives and loss of hisman.”” Revenge 
was, accordingly, determined on. Besides, there 
was not wind enough to take the vessel out 
from her anchorage; and the calmness of the 
weather no less than the sudden treachery of 
the natives compelled the Captain to direct the 





wholesale slaughter of the latter, as he says, 
for the safety of his ship. 

The narrative proceeds with the author’s ad- 
ventures in New Ireland, New Hanover, New 
Britain and New Guinea. The ‘ Hound’ 
steered west from the Kingsmill Islands till, a 
bay being discovered, she came toanchor. The 
natives here were friendly: and the strangers 
were honoured by a visit from the king or head 
chief of the country near the bay.— 

“ He was a fine, tall, middle-aged man, of most 
commanding appearance, black as a coal. Some of 
his front teeth were stained red, and round his wrists, 
ankles, and neck, strings of fangifully formed bone 
and shell ornaments were dangling. His features 
were truly noble ; but there was no covering on his 
person except a small mat of fine texture, fancifully 
adorned with red feathers round his loins. His com- 
panion was nothing more nor less than a white man, 
who had turned native and had resided many years 
on this island. However, he had the decency to 
cover his naked body with a large ornamented mat 
before he came alongside; and I must say we felt 
relieved and agreeably surprised when we heard him 
say, ‘A rope for the canoe!’ in plain English; so 
we obtained now what we wanted, an interpreter. 
Themas Manners (such was his name) was a na- 
tive of London, England, had been a sailor a great 
part of his life, with the exception of the ten years he 
had been diving with the natives of New Ireland. He 
said he was tired of a sea-going life. He served last 
on board an English whale-ship, which landed him 
here at his own request. He had no reason to regret 
it, as he had no friends alive anywhere else, and those 
people were extremely kind to him; infact, he ranked 
high, and had nearly as much authority over the 
natives as the king had. He wasa middle-sized man, 
of stout, athletic make, and his eye and aspect gene- 
rally was bold and determined. His long dark hair, 
which would hang down on his shoulders, was coiled 
up on the top of his head and made fast there by a 
rude kind of tortoiseshell comb. His beard was long 
and rested on his chest. The fine matting he wore 
was hanging from his shoulders, after the manner of 
a cloak or mantle; encircling his neck was a fine cord 
formed by the platting or twisting together of cocoa- 
nut fibre; from it was suspended a curiously carved 
shell ornament as large as an oyster. This was his 
badge of rank, presented to him by the sable monarch 
now on board. It conferred on him, I may say, 
absolute authority over the lower class of natives. 
His expression of face was very open and candid to 
us, and, to all appearance, we might put confidence 
in him, which we did to a certain extent, and found 
him worthy of it. His manner was extremely inde- 
pendent, and haughty enough for any chief. How- 
ever, this was probably a habit acquired by so long 
a residence on this island, and exercising so much 
authority over a people whom he considered so much 
his inferiors, and who looked upon himas a god. To 
most of them he was rude and tyrannical; but he 
said, in explanation to us, that nothing else would 
answer his ends; besides, the adoption of such a course 
pleased Boolooma, the king, so highly, that he con- 
sidered him worthy of high rank, and presented him 
with four wives, one of them his own daughter, the 
other three those of chiefs. Not the least amusing 
scenes took place between our interpreter and the 
king during dinner in the cabin. The king preferred 
a seat on the deck, the interpreter was sitting at the 
table like ourselves, and in his attention to the wants 
or wishes of Boolooma, would take a piece of bread, 
or a large lump of beef or pork, and heave it at his 
majesty, who was certain of catching those missiles in 
the most expert manner and with evident pleasure, 
not thinking a moment of the (as it seemed to us) 
unmannerly manner by which Manners conveyed the 
desired morsels to him. The appetite ofthis monarch 
was excellent; indeed, it required the assiduous 
attentions, for some time, of our interpreter to satisfy 
it; but with some perseverance, much good humour, 
and true comicality of action, the desired end was 
attained to his majesty’s perfect satisfaction.” 

For the description of the country on 
shore—the town, the grand council house, and 
other such particulars—the reader must refer 
to the volume itself. Dr. Coulter while halting 
at one of the outposts witnessed proofs of can- 
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nibalism. In New Ireland, the chiefs of the 
various tribes and districts are continual] 

war. The power of the chiefs is absolute af 
despotic. The people, however, “seem toenioy 


themselves much, and appear to be alway, 
Polygamy in excess Pre. 


laughing and merry.” 
vails.— 

“These people are much attached to their Chiefy 
If they require an additional patch of land, or liber 
to build a house anywhere, it is granted, If ther 
quarrel among themselves, or have complaints t, 
make, the head chief's ear is kindly open to ally 
the poorest man as well as to the petty chief [fj 
vasion threatens their district, he is in the front ranks 
to repel it; and let the war cause a smart skirmish » 
a great battle, he is always in the front and whep 
danger presses most ; so that he has their love anj 
respect. The head chief often interferes in ming 
matters of a domestic nature ; for instance, if a jay 
fellow has a wife or two and a few children, anj 
through his love for fishing, dancing, and loitering idh 
about, neglects to bring in the necessary supplies fo 
his family, a complaint is made, the chief visits the 
house in person, and if he sees just grounds for punish. 
ment, he orders out the whole population of the yj. 
lage,—men, women, and children, arm themselyg 
with a stiff birch made of small canes, they then form 
a long double line about six feet apart, and wait wih 
anxious glee the approach of the delinquent. At lag 
he is placed at one end of the lines amidst a showe 
of yells, screams, jibes, &c. The word is given by 
the chief, and away he darts at his utmost spel 
through the ranks, every one endeavouring to hit hin 
as he passes. According to his deserts, he may get 
off with running the line once, or may have to do» 
twice or thrice; but he is skilled in cunning and feet. 
ness that can run the lines even once, without haviyg 
his skin tickled for him by the hearty application ¢ 
the birch, wielded by some strong women! As the 
punishment is not of a fatal kind, the whole affair 
creates unrestricted merriment. If the victim isa 
smart fellow, he may escape with few blows; but ifhe 
is heavy, sulky, and dogged, he pays for it. Sucha 
man comes off covered with welts on his bare skia 
from his head to his heels. For one month afterwani: 
his family are provided for by the public at lar, 
under the fatherly superintendence of the chief. At 
the expiration of that time, if he has all his domestic 
matters in perfect order, as a good father and pros: 
dent husband ought to have, he again resumes his 
place in society, and shortly afterwards perhaps 
helps, with an experienced hand, to flagellate som 
one else.” 

At New Hanover our “ adventurous traders’ 
fall in with a new race of natives. Their vessel 
is visited by a King Teru and his suite, in the 
Bay of Wattoo. King Teru was a remarkable 
personage. His hair was perfectly white, an! 
rested in folds on his shoulders and on the back 
of his neck; his face was besmeared with 
mixture of grease and red ochre. Round his 
neck he wore a large and thick necklace, or 
rather collar, of shells, boars’ tusks, and human 
teeth; his skin was very dark. A fold of fine 
matting encircled his loins; and a kind of cape 
of the same material was over his shoulders— 
which he threw off the moment he came on 
board. With this monarch and his people the 
ship’s crew continued on perfectly good tems 
until the evening of the sixth day ;—when a 
indiscretion on the part of the captain nearly 
occasioned the loss of the vessel, and cost many 
lives to the natives.— ; 

“ Amongst the articles the natives were giving usil 
trade, were some curiosities, such as carved clubs, 
paddles, necklaces, &c. One of the chiefs had on 
remarkable quantity of shells and teeth, curious!’ 
arranged in coils round his neck; it attracted the at 
tention of the captain, who was desirous of obtaining 
it. The bargain was made, and the chief proceeded 
to undo it, but found some difficulty in loosening: 
the purchaser volunteered to cut the cord, and lifted 
a large knife for the purpose of doing so. As # 
were merry and agreeable at the time, the captat 
was resolved to ‘have a joke with the chief,’ whe, 
instead of cutting the cord, which he held in 
hand, he raised the other with the knife in a threalet 
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= manner, as if he were about to stab the man. ‘The 
. tive took instant alarm, thought the captain was in 
earnest, made a spring clear of him, which broke his 
‘scklace, and plunged overboard. A few natives, 
= were on deck at the time, followed his example. 
Great confusion and excitement prevailed amongst 
the natives in the canoes about us. They yelled 
loudly, and threatened us with destruction by the 
most hideous grimaces and action of their bodies, and 
nearly all paddied away in haste to the shore. About 
two hours afterwards, a great many canoes, some of 
them of large size, shoved off from the shoreand were 

ddling towards us In a dense body. As they came 
nearer, we could perceive the men to be much altered 
jn appearance by the daubs of red and white paint 
that were on their bodies and faces, put on, I suppose, 
for this hostile occasion. They were also all armed 
gith bows and arrows, spears, &c., and really looked 
yery formidable as they approached us. A blank 
cartridge was first fired, in hopes they would take 
fright at it and be off; but such was not the case, 
for they continued to urge on their canoes with fearless 
audacity, discharging clouds of arrows at us when 
near enough. It so happened that our hoarding 
nettings were out of order, and could not be triced 
up satisfactorily. ‘The captain ordered the men to 
reserve the fire of the small arms for close quarters. 
Asecond blank cartridge was discharged from one 
of the guns, but all to no purpose, for they con- 
timed their course steadily on towards our vessel, 
Two of the carronades fired a ripping shower of grape, 
ghich told fearfully amongst the densely crowded 
enoes, The natives seemed to think they could 
hoard and take the vessel before we could again fire, 
for they reached towards us with serious rapidity. 
Again the fatal grape streamed through them. In 
a few seconds the canoes touched the vessel, and her 
sides, bow, and stern, were swarmed with natives 
striving to fight their way on board; but the rapid 
use of carbines, pistols, and cutlasses soon compelled 
them to jump into their canoes again, and many 
younded bodies to drop heavily into the water. 
Several of our men were severely wounded, and the 
rest were so enraged, that despite all the captain 
could do, they kept up a fire of small arms on the 
natives until they escaped out of range.” 

We may return to these volumes for some 
further sketches of manners—and some further 
morals, 





The Ancient World; or, Picturesque Sketches 
of Creation. By D. T. Ansted, Professor of 
Geology in King’s College, London. Van 
Voorst. 

We are not of those who think that men of 

character and standing in the world of science 

ought not to write popular works ; and we are 
glad to find a gentleman of Prof. Ansted’s 
sientific attainments disposed to extend his 
teachings beyond the walls of his class-room or 
the select circle that comprises the scientific 
geologists. Itis true, that of all departments of 
science geology is perhaps that one which has 
been the greatest favourite with the public—and 
has had the largest amount of popular literature 
devoted to it. But being scarcely a science by 
itself, and compounded, as it were, of a number 
of others, it has with these made gigantic strides 
inthe last few years; and much that was sup- 
posed to be geological gospel at the end of the 
last and the beginning of the present century 
has been proved by the progress of chemistry, 
wology and botany, to be no gospel at all. 

Especially has the study of the organic remains 

found in the various strata of the earth advanced 

our knowledge of the history of the earth’s sur- 
face. The comparative ages of various strata— 
the nature and extent of seas, rivers, and lakes 

—the length, breadth, and height of continents, 

islands, and mountains—the nature of the 

climate of particular parts of the world—with 
many other particulars, may all be determined 
by the study of fossil remains. It is for these 
reasons that the geologist has found it necessary 
toenlist in his service the comparetive anato- 
mist, zoologist, and botanist. Marvellous has 


been the light which such men as Cuvier, 
Owen and Edward Forbes have thrown on 
geology through their zoological inquiries. The 
study, then, of fossil organic remains in relation 
to geology is one of deep interest,—and may 
be regarded independently of other departments 
of science. It is to this subject that Prof. 
Ansted has more particularly directed his atten- 
tion in his ‘ Ancient World.’ 

The work will be acceptable at this time to 
that class of the public who are taking some in- 
terest in the pursuit of geology, but who between 
the advocates of a literal interpretation of the 
scriptural account of creation and the ingenious 
speculations of the anonymous author of the 
‘ Vestiges’ are puzzled to know on which side 
lies the nearest approach to truth. With re- 
gard to the first, did we not know that they 
exist in considerable numbers and attempt to 
influence the weak through their consciences, 
—and also that they oceupy so prominent a 
place in one of our universities that at a recent 
meeting of the British Association the presi- 
dent forbore to allude to the subject of geology 
within its walls—we should scarcely have thought 
it necessary to repeat arguments in opposition 
to their view of the matter. Here is Prof. An- 
sted’s statement on the subject :— 

“There are, indeed, so many distinct facts that 
prove both the nature of the deposits and the cir- 
cumstances of deposition to have been very ditterent 
from either a creation of the surface as it now exists, 
or the formation of sucha surface by a deluge, that 
it is more easy to be confused with their number and 
variety, than to resist the conclusion when the reason 
is fairly appealed to. Among these facts we may 
perhaps select these three with advantage, as the 
most prominent, viz. (1.) That a vast number of strata 
may be discovered to rest on one another, and that 
they are of very great thickness and extent, and ex- 
hibit great variety both in the nature and condition 
of the materials of which each is made up. (2.) 
That the beds are found, in many cases, not lying 
regularly upon one another, but showing by their 
direction and inclination that one series has had time 
to harden, and be disturbed in position, before an- 
other was placed upon it; and (3.) That almost 
throughout the whole great and varied series of strata 
there are found the remains of a number of animals 
of different kinds, chiefly but not entirely of marine 
origin; each group of which presents in itself a his- 
tory, and denotes a peculiar condition, hoth of the 
depth of the water and the structure of the sea- 
bottom especially adapted for it. The proper consi- 
deration of the three facts, or rather classes of facts, 
thus alluded to, cannot fail to satisfy any one that 
the strata of the earth’s crust were formed gradually 
and slowly, under various circumstances, and at dif- 
ferent times. I do not mean, however, now to illus- 
trate these facts at any length, because, in truth, they 
would involve the whole subject of Descriptive Geo- 
logy, and would require the introduction of details, 
and the use of technical language which it is my 
especial object to avoid. The reader must either 
tuke for granted that there are such facts, or he may 
satisfy himself concerning them by a very slight 
amount of observation and investigation.” 

In order to furnish a history of the formation 
of the world from its fossils remains, Prof. 
Ansted divides the materials into epochs and 
periods :—making the appearance of a group 
of animals illustrative of a particular period, 
and combining the periods into epochs. This 
will be best apprehended by the following tabular 
view; which comprises these divisions and the 
subject-matter of the whole volume.— 

Tabular View of the Successive Geoloyical Periods. 

( 10. The Period of the caverns and gravel; with 
Carnivora, the Megaceros and other gigantic rumi- 
nating animals, and the elephants of Europe; and of 
various gigantic animals in Asia, America, Australia, 
and New Zealand. (Newer Tertiary.) 

9. The Period of various large animals of the Middle 
Rhine Valley, succeeded by that of the mastodon and 
elephants in North America, England, Northern 
Europe, and India. (Middle Tertiary.) 

8. The Period of the pachyderms of the Paris basin, 
and of the sub-tropical (?) fruits and animals of the 
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\ London and Hampshire Basins, (Older Tertiary.) 


7. The Periods of the Chalk and Greensand; during 
the deposit of which there was probably a deep sea, 
covering a large proportion of the existing land. 

6. The Periods of the gigantic land reptiles, the 
flying reptiles, the gigantic crocodilians, and the first 
introduction of mammalian animals. (Wealden and 
Oolite.) 

5. The Periods of the frog-like, bird-like, and marine 
\ reptiles. (Lias and Trias.) 


Middle Epoch. 
os 


il, 


4. The Periods marked by the presence of vegetables 
and the first introduction of reptilian animals. (Per- 
mian and Carboniferous.) 

3. The Period of fishes. 

2. The 
riaa,) 

= The Period antecedent to the introduction of 
\ life. 


( Devonian.) 


Period of invertebrated animals. (Silu- 


Ancient Epoch. 





It was not to be expected that Mr. Ansted 
could pass over the theory of an organic crea- 
tion by a law involving the gradual develope- 
ment of organic beings one from another. As 
this theory has obtained so wide a circulation, 
and is not unlikely to become a stumbling- 
block in the way of young naturalists, we give 
our author’s disclaimer on the subject so 
far as the animals of the first epoch are con- 
cerned.— 

“Tt should, however, be clearly understood, that 
in making use of this term ‘succession,’ I have no 
intention of assuming a gradual modification of 
species in the way of the development of a higher 
organization, as if animals originally created imper- 
fect were subsequently, and by manifest gradation, at 
length enabled to perform functions of a higher kind ; 
for this is by no means the case, so fi as the observa- 
tions of geologists have hitherto been able to deter- 
mine. The order of nature seems rather to be a 
succession of this kind; namely, that first of all, as 
we have seen in the last chapter, representatives were 
introduced of each of the principal natural subdivi- 
sions of the invertebrated animals, combining many 
typical characteristics subsequently kept separate, 
and that the species thus originally introduced were 
gradually displaced by others in which distinctness 
of typical character was more marked. Some animals, 
as the coral polyps, remained stationary in point of 
development; others, as the encrinites, lasted for a 
long time, but at length were partly superseded by 
higher types of the group, performing offices which 
required greater powers of locomotion; others, again, 
as the brachiopods, exhibited almost immediately the 
greatest abundance, variety, and extent of their de- 
velopment, and were only superseded, after a long 
interval, by the higher conchifers, which at first were 
sparingly introduced; while, again, others (and those 
the most important in every respect), such as the 
Cephalopoda, at once assumed an importance which 
hardly increased, although it varied, for a long period, 
and at length actually became less; these animals 
being ultimately succeeded by a group (the gastero- 
pods) of much lower organization, although admirably 
fitted for the work they had to perform. We shall 
see hereafter that the course of development of the 
fishes and reptiles was very similar to this; so that 
there is no evidence of these animals having gradually 
passed into one another, or of any such order of suce 
session having been a part of the plan adopted by the 
great Director of the universe.” 

From the second title of the work, ‘Pictu- 
resque Sketches of Creation,’ we had expected 
a ton complete treatise than the present 
volume turns out to be. Those, however, who 
are fond of graphic descriptions will find 
many passages to please them.—If it be 
difficult so to study the remains of a former 
organic world as to reproduce from small frag- 
ments the entire body of an animal or a plant, 
it must be still more difficult to infuse into these 
structures life and give an approximative 
description of their habits and aspect. As an 
example of how the author has treated this part 
of the subject, we give the following account of 
living Plesiosauri and Ichthyosauri. Successively 
had the Cephalopods, the most gigantic forms 
of the Mollusca, and the monstrous fishes of the 
old red sandstone period been lords and masters 
of the earth;—but these now made way for a 
higher creation. It was time time for the great 
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Fish reptiles to reign. The shoals of the seas 

of that period were alive with myriads of inver- 

tebrated animals; and 

—*crowds of sharks hoyered about, feeding upon 

the larger forms. There were also numerous other 

animals, belonging to those remarkable groups which 

I havé attempted to describe in some detail. Ima- 

gine, then, one of these monstrous animals, a Plesio- 

saurus, some sixteen or twenty feet long, with a small 

wedge-shaped, crocodilian head, a long arched, ser- 

pent-like neck, a short, compact body, provided with 

four large and powerful paddles almost developed 

into hands; an animal not covered with brilliant 

seales, but with a black slimy skin, 
moment this creature slowly emerging from the muddy 
banks, and half walking half creeping along, making 
its way towards the nearest water. Arrived at the 
water, we can understand from its structure that it 
was likely to exhibit greater energy. Unlike the 
crocodile tribe, however, in all its proportions, it 
must have been equally dissimilar in habit. Perhaps, 


instead of concealing itself in mud or among rushes, | 


it would swim at once boldly and directly to the 
attack. Its enormous neck stretched out to its full 
length, and its tail acting as a rudder, the powerful 
and frequent strokes of its four large paddles would 


at once give it an impulse, sending it through the | 


water at a very rapid rate. When within reach of 
its prey, we may almost fancy that we see it drawing 
back its long neck as it depressed its body in the 
water, until the strength of the muscular apparatus 
with which this neck was provided, and the great ad- 


ditional impetus given by the rapid advance of the | 


animal, would combine to produce a stroke from 
the pointed head which few living animals could 
resist. The fishes, including perhaps even the sharks, 
the larger cuttle-fish, and innumerable inhabitants 
of the sea, would fall an easy prey to this monster, 
But now let us see what goes on in the deeper 
abysses of the ocean, where a free space is given for 
the operations of that fiercely carnivorous marine 
reptile, the Jchthyosaurus. Prowling about at a great 


depth, where the reptilian structure of its lungs and 


the bony apparatus of the ribs would allow it to 
remain for a long time without coming to the air to 
breathe, we may fancy we see this strange animal, 
with its enormous eyes directed upwards, and glaring 
like globes of fire; its length is some thirty or forty 
feet, its head being six or eight feet long; and it has 
paddles and a tail likea shark; its whole energies are 
fixed on what is going on above, where the Plesio- 
saurus or some giant shark is seen devouring its 
prey. Suddenly, striking with its short but compact 
paddles, and obtaining a powerful impetus by flapping 
its large tail, the monster darts through the water 
at a rate which the eye can scarcely follow towards 
the surface. The vast jaws, lined with formidable 
rows of teeth, soon open wide to their full extent ; 
the object of attack is approached—is overtaken. 
With a motion quicker than thought the jaws are 
snapped together, and the work is done. The mon- 
ster, becoming gorged, floats languidly near the sur- 
face, with a portion of the top of its head and its 
nostrils visible, like an island covered with black mud, 
above the water. Such scenes as these must have 
been every day enacted during the many ages when 
the waters of the ocean were spread over what is 
now land in the eastern hemisphere, and when the 
Jand then adjacent provided the calcareous mud now 
forming the lias.” 

Not the least wonderful portion of the history 
of the strata is the part which some of the mi- 
nutest and lowest in the scale of beings have 
performed. It appears probable that the great 
masses of mountain limestone which constitute 
some of the highest hills of our own island, and 
form a conspicuous portion of the whole surface 
of the earth, are entirely the work of zoophytes; 
and that every particle of which they consist was 
elaborated from the contents of primitive oceans 
in the bodies of these insignificant animals. The 
microscope has also been applied to solid rocks; 
and in many instances the great bulk of their 
contents has been found to be composed of the 
siliceous skeletons of minute animals. That in- 
strument is constantly revealing to us on this 


Imagine for a | 
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British Association, Ehrenberg described three | reconcile us to the flippancy and incorrectnessof 


hundred species of animalcules which were found 
in some masses of rock brought by Sir Robert 
| Schomburgk from Barbadoes. At the same 
| meeting, Dr. Hooker drew attention to immense 
| deposits of the skeletons of these beings going 
on in the South Antarctic Ocean; and pointed 
out how they become constituents of the lava 
| of volcanic mountains, and resist the melting 
| action of the most intense heat. Our own chalk 
| hills are masses of the skeletons of such small 
| beings.— 
| Animals of this low organization multiply rapidly, 
| and are capable of making very important geological 
| deposits. While, indeed, the vertebrated animals 
/and the larger and more complicated mollusks live 
| for some considerable time, and modify during that 
| time the general conditions of organic existence, these 
| little creattires—the coral animal, the animalcule, and 
j the Foraminifera—may, by their rapid secretion of 
solid matter from the water, and (owing to their 
| brief existence) equally rapid deposition of it in a 
| solid form, lay the foundation of islands, and even of 
new continents. The land thus formed may, when 
brought above the sea level, be destined to last, with 
little change, through many successive geological 
epochs, during which group after group of species of 
the higher animals may be introduced and destroyed, 
some of which leave no indication of their ever having 
existed, while others are represented by a few hones, 
a tooth, a scale, or perhaps only by the faint impress 
of a footstep. How important, then, it becomes 
that we should understand these, the common hiero- 
glyphies, even if their meaning is less full, and when 
they talk an earlier and a simpler language than the 
others, since the sacred characters which speak of 
higher events are so infinitely more rare, and for that 
reason also more difficult to render. The most en- 
during monuments of man himself—his cities, his 
pyramids, and his lofty columns—are, in many cases, 
built of these far more ancient and far more lasting 
objects, which withstand the shock of earthquakess and 
the hand of time, and which scarcely yield, even at 
last, to the slow influence of crystalline forces, re- 
arranging the particles by the aid of heat and elec- 
tricity.” 

We are unwilling to hint a fault in this beau- 
tiful book : but we think it might have been less 
technical in some of its details,—and thus have 
been made more acceptable to the class of read- 
ers for whom it is intended. As a résumé of 
what is at present known on the subject of fossil 
remains, it is worthy to be a companion to the 
author’s ‘ Descriptive Geology’—a work of 
which we have spoken in the highest terms. 
This volume is illustrated in the style of all Van 
Voorst’s natural history works,—and that is suffi- 
cient recommendation. Ourextracts will convey 
a notion of the style of the work :—whichis, like 
all that Prof. Ansted has written, clear and 
pointed. 





Notes from a Journal kept in Italy and Sicily 
during the Years 1844, 1845, and 1846. By 
J. G. Francis, B.A. Longman & Co. 


Tuts book is so full of faults of style and freaks 
of language, that after reading a few pages we 
were tempted to throw it aside as a new con- 
tribution to the Malaprop Library already so 
distinguished and voluminous. The reader 
shall judge whether we were captious; from a 
string of descriptions collected atrandom. Lyons 
is “a dingy, broken-backed city’”—the Pass of 
Mont Cenis is “ Little Nap’s road’”—Florence, 
seen from Fiesole ‘resembled a tray of white 
porcelain”—Michael Angelo’s David, in the 
Piazza, “had better change his name, suppose 
we say Nadir Shah.’’ ‘The “Wrestlers,” Mr. 
Francis “ expected would edge along the floor 
and roll over one.” To point out the mistakes 
made with respect to the best known localities 
and works of Art an article of Errata would be 
necessary. In short, neither the theory of Pan- 





head new facts, Only at the last meeting of the 


tagruelism nor the worn out appeal to mercy will 





Mr. Francis. Not merely does he use the g le 
colloquial with a vengeance—he also exhibits 
the colloquial fault of looseness of statement ex. 
aggerated objection, and spasmodic commends. 
tion; and though these pass by courtesy at a 
dinner-table—where all men are tolerant— 
they must not pass in the pages of a book 
which may be read before dinner—when mey 
being ‘‘ keen and crust,” as Sterne puts it, me 
disposed to ask inconvenient questions gj 
demand the production of evidence. 

As we advanced, however, in the perusal of 
Mr. Francis’s notes, some passages in mitiga. 
tion of wholesale censure presented themselves 
Ischia, with its picturesque women, its teeming 
shores, and its scorpions—Capri with its “ Grottp 
Azurra,” so magically painted in ‘The Imp. 
visatore’ by Andersen,— Palermo and th 
Temple of Segesta (which Mr. Francis found 
“as ghostly as—Melrose Abbey !”)—Catania 
with the ascent of Actna—Syracuse, with the 
Nymph’s Fountain and the Tyrant’s Ear 
furnish graphic paragraphs, if not pages. From 
time to time Mr. Francis forgets that he is tobe 
smart,—and then he becomes pleasant. We dare 
not recommend him as a guide, nor asa carriage 
companion :—but it is his own fault that we can 
only afford him the negative praise of not being 
the least edifying among recent Italian and 
Sicilian tourists. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Daugiters. By the Author of *The Gambler's Wife’ 
3 vols. Newby.— The Protégé. By Mrs. Pon- 
sonby, Author of ‘The Border Wardens.’ 3 vols 
Hurst.—Ali Classes. By Madame Wolfensberger, 
Author of ‘Seymour of Sudley.’ 3 vols. Newby. 
—Marie: from the French, Edited by Count 
D’Orsay. With Illustrations. Chapman & Hall. 

WE class these novels together as being all the work 

of female invention.—To the first might have been 

affixed the motto, 

I wonder any man alive will ever rear a daughter— 
since the interest of the tale turns.upon the suffering 
of an amiable and affectionate Mother in the casual. 
ties attending the marriages of “her flock.” A mor 
hopeful, united, and amiable family than the objects 
of Mrs.Cameron’s ambition hasbeen rarely introduced 
to us: she herself, too, attracts us as every young ani 
beautiful mother should who will be matronly with- 
out becoming unsympathetic — yet both mother 
and daughters are brought to great sorrow by her 
worldliness. For, in contradiction to those painters 
in black and white who cannot mix their colours and 
have but one pattern symbol for every given virtue 
and vice, we maintain that there is a worldlines 
which can not only seem attractive,—but be amiable, 
—the worldliness which, while it fixes itself on 
secondary objects, works out its purposes by the 
agency of every good gift and gentle grace. Though 
worldly in coveting grand matches for her daughters, 
—and thus turning her efforts ina direction opposed 
to their true happiness—Mrs. Cameron is neither 
false nor insidious nor sycophantish. A character 
like hers was attempted some years ago in a novel 
called ‘The Maneuvring Mother :’ but that lady 
wasa much more unblushing schemer—a much more 
unscrupulous despot,—than the mother now underthe 
microscope.— While recalling the former novel, ¥e 
are reminded of another example of the uncor- 
scious similarities adverted to in the review of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton’s new tale—namely, that some ot 
the combinations of trial, by which Mrs. Cameron's 
lessoned bear a curious resemblance to those which 
tormented, but did not cure, the mancuvring Lads 
Wetheral. The marriage of Lena, “our eldest; 
which, as it were, seals her up for life in a stone coffin, 
had its prototype, if we mistake not, in the earlier 
story. It is true that a certain relief is here given 10 
the unmitigated gloom of the victim’s grandeur by the 
evolutions of her sisters-in-law, the heiresses of 
champ Towers,—who break prison and trouble the 
history in a manner which is thoroughly life-like. 
Such ‘an education as theirs could not but produce 
such a womanhood! We are not too old nor (0 
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——————— ae 
m to enjoy heartily the love story of Annie the 


ond of the Daughters. This. is told with great 
= tness,—and her appearance in the tale, after its 
ye managed with delicacy and feeling. The 
troubles of Janet, the third Daughter, and their solu- 
‘on are somewhat less readily to be comprehended : 
: it may be, that ere she reached them our authoress 


yas becoming tired of her ‘ Daughters.’—As a whole, 


however, the novel deserves praise ; not merely as its 
yriter’s best work, but as one of the most interesting 
domestic novels published during the season, 

The design of Mrs. Ponsonby in * The Protégé’ is 
far less clearly made out:—at least if we are to accept 
her title as the exponent of her novel. A Yeoman’s 
son adopted into the family of the Lord on whose 
estates he is born,—and who, of course, falls chin- 
deep into unrequited love of his patron's daughter, 
ofers matter plain enough ; and which—albeit as 
old as Alnaschar’s visions or the Dean of Santiago's 
ambition,—is susceptible of being wrought up into 
something strong and brilliant. . Mrs. Ponsonby, 
further, seems to have originally intended to illus- 
trate, if not to defend, the axiom that “blood will 
have blood,”—that the “ Squire of low degree” has no 
jusiness toaspireto “ the King’s daughter of Hongrie.” 
We may leave her in undisturbed possession of her 
truth or fallacy, as may be:—since one “notion” 
seems to have driven out another so fast, while the lady 
proceeded with her task, that we should be greatly 
puzzled to say which is the hero and which the 
heroine of the novel, and what romance or reality it 
js mainly intended to enforce. We have an impla- 
eable wile, outraged by the discovery of her husband's 
infidelity, who puts herself frowardly beyond the 
yeach of his repentance, that she may train up her 
daughter to avenge her,—heedless if the girl’s own 
happiness be sacrificed in the process. 4 
the young ascetic Clergyman who is rapidly becoming 
astock character ;—this time, in the exercise of his 
priestly office very nearly plunging into the ecstasies 
and agonies of a Father Confessor’s passion for a 
married woman. Among all these groups, Mrs. Pon- 
sonby wanders rather than moves steadily. It is 
rare to find a novel containing so many indications 
of character, withal so wearisome as * The Protéyé 
—for the reason just assigned. 

Being in a humour for quotation, the verse of a 
song occurs to us which would not haye been a bad 
notto for ‘All Classes’: — 

O Life is very fair! 
And Music sweet ! 
Seest thou what else is there, 
Down yonder street ? 
Mourners by death-beds wake, 
Dark ones their pillows shun, 
Hearts of neglect must break, 
While they dance on! 
The contrasts of life—the Skeleton at the banquet— 
the dark closet in the Palace—the Beauty within and 
the Pauper without—the Tempter and the Tempted 
(so impressively contrasted in Barry Cornwall’s lyric) 
—these and similar pairs and disparities have been 
present to Madame Wolfensberger when she was 
“casting on’? her new novel :—which ‘all classes” 
may read without fear of weariness. Beyond the 
possession of some such general notion as the above, 


she does not pretend to the Preacher's gown and | 


bands—and is all the more entertaining because she 
does not keep school. The suppression ofa will by 
a beautiful adventurous widow of low birth and con- 
nexions—the fearful price she has to pay for the pur- 
chase of secrecy—and the tracking-out of the truth 
by the lover of her step-daughter—furnish forth three 
Volumes of vicissitude almost as cunningly dovetailed 
andcontrivedas if the authoressof ‘Susan Hopley*had 
entangled the maze, holding the clue fast. Indeed— 
not forgetting the writers of Spanish comedy—women 
feem to manage an imbroglio more adroitly than the 
Stronger sex; and Madame Wolfensberger, as we have 


heretofore borne testimony, takes “tan honourable | 
-? 


degree” among the sisterhood. All that she writes 
s carefully written; and for this deserves the novel 
reader's careful perusal and the critic’s good word. 
hough we cannot subscribe to the translation of 
the “ Works of George Sand,” as an advisable mea- 
ture, still less one which should be regarded as a 
n to English society and morals, we must be 
dull and bigoted indeed to deny the grace, beauty 
and simplicity of some among Madame Dudevant’s 
ort Stories—and were the first to call admiration 
o ‘André’ and the ‘Master Mosaicists’ as excellent 


We have | 


and to be warranted. We have also taken frequent 
occasion to admire the pictures of the greatly ma- 
ligned provincial scenery of France which some of 
the tales in question contain. Much of its beauty 
lies in the Artist's treatment of subjects outwardly 
unpromising enough—even as a clay-pit treated by 
a Karel du Jardin becomes a more attractive object, 
and ranks higher as a work of art, than the Sibyl’s 
Temple at Tivoli, or the Promontory at Bellagio, or 
the Rhine Fall at Schaffhausen, when set down 
literally by a merely clever handicraftsman. Hence 
we should be false not only to former professions 
but to every true principle of taste were we not 
to authenticate—so far as welcome can do it—this 
‘ Marie’-—a simple and graceful translation of * La 
Mare au Diable.’ Asa story of peasant life it may 
rank with the best of Auerbach’s * Dorfgeschichte.’ 
The preamble may be thought by others besides our- 
selves to be somewhat of the longest—an over-large 
gate to a little city;—but Madame Dudevant will 
theorize and teach. There is a certain amount of 
tediousness, it would seem, of which every earnest 
person must be delivered in one place or other 
—and we would rather have it prefixed and sepa- 
rate than in the body of the narrative, retarding its 
progress and palsying its life. How Germain, the 
| ploughman, was sent out to woo a second wife, 
and in what manner he found one, are told with art- 
lessness and power which no one can resist. The 
name of the Editor is a warrant that both French 
and English are well understood by the translator ;— 
this double qualification being by no means constant 
; among those undertaking the task in these manu- 
| facturing days. Madame Dudevant’s style is not by 
| any means among the easiest to render. That it may, 
| however, be naturalized, with grace, colour, accu- 
racy, and fulness of meaning, we have had one or 
| two satisfactory examples,—and another is before 
us in * Marie.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Extracts from the Diary of a Workhouse Chaplain. 
By the Rev. D. L. Cousins, ALM.—To judge from 
the motto to this volume,— 

The short and simple annals of the poor, 

Mr. Cousins aspires to wear the mantle of the Rev. 
Legh Richmond; whose tales about certain of his 
parishioners have long made one of the favourite 
| books in the Library of Low Church Romance. Atall 
events, these“ Extracts” bearinternal evidence of their 
having made part of no real Diary. The paupers who 
confessed to the Workhouse Chaplain must otherwise 
have spoken in a phraseology strangely like Rosa 
Matilda’s stock in trade. Here, for instance, is a 
specimen which has turned up accidentally :—* In 
the case of my parent,” says the daughter of * The 
Jeweller,’ “that which was at first the raging swell 
of insanity by degrees sank down into the calm of 
idiotic indifferentism.” This is pretty well, by way of 
parlance, even from those “who have seen better 
days!” We might not, however, have taken notice 
of such grandiloquence had not the serious tone of 
the preface—the dashes in place of names, seem- 
ingly introduced to screen real Modesty or real 
Crime—and the author’s perpetual allusions to his 
| successful modes of spiritual treatment—been cal- 
culated to mislead the reader into the expectation of 
an honest and genuine record. Improper as the 
issue of such a list of cases would have been—unless 
made after such a lapse of time as is only provided 
for by posthumous publication—it is, to our think- 
ing, less objectionable than a confection like the 
present; where reality and invention are so con- 
founded by conscious Infallibility, that kind souls, 
less versed in romantic authorship than ourselves, 
may, for aught we know, believe this Diary to be 
gospel-true. We are weary of so-called “ books on 
religious subjects,” in which the anathematizers of 
worldly excitement attempt to destroy their ad- 
versary by an awkward use of his own weapons. 
—But, however weary we be, it may be feared that 
we are still far from the confines of “the Waste of 
paper turned to small account !” 

The Sojourn of a Sceptic in the Land of Darkness, §c. 
By P. H. Waddell.—This miserable imitation of 
* The Pilgrim’s Progress’ is written in the worst taste 
and most uncharitable spirit. Asan allegory, it isa 
failure from beginning to end :—similitudes are con- 











and imaginative creations with sober realities, As 
an argument, it has neither cohesion nor consistency. 
Like Gray’s country house, its “ long passages lead to 
nothing,” and it terminates with a conclusion in 
which nothing is concluded. 

The New Philosophy. Part I.—There is enough of 
novelty here—but not a particle of philosophy. 

An Ecclesiastical History from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By the Editor of the Cambridge 
edition of Etrington’s Euclid. —* *Tis but the author's 
old portfolio,”"—as Moore says of a similar produc- 
tion,—composed of all the scraps against Romanism 
which perverted diligence could rake together. 

Outlines of Classical Geography.—The compiler is 
too learned to be useful. 

Baron Dersceny’s Remedy against Communism. 
Translated from the German.—This is one of the 
thousand philanthropic schemes devised by enthusi- 
astic benevolence and rejected by plain practical 
common sense. 

The Danger of an Uncertain Sound. By the Rev. 
W. Sorley.—A more uncertain sound than that of 
Mr. Sorley’s own trumpet was never heard in contro- 
versial battle. ; 

A Concise Hebrew Grammar. By T. Yeates. 
This is a new edition of a well-known work, much 
improved by the editorial care of Mr. Bialloblotzky. 

The Elements of Grammar, By J. H. James.—In 
this little work there is much to commend, and but 
little to condemn. It neither rises above nor falls 
below the level of ordinary school-books. 

Fasciculus Inscriptionum Grecarum. By J. K. 
Baillie, D.D.—The interest of the work of the Rev. 
Dr. Kennedy Baillie is so very limited, that we can 
only notice its publication—and say that it contains a 
valuable collection of Greek inscriptions from Lycia, 
Mysia, and other parts of Anatolia, illustrated with 
great erudition and ingenuity by the learned editor. 

The French Verbs Simplified. By Malle. Droz.— 
Mulle, Droz has attempted a very useful task in this 
little work ; and has succeeded in removing some of 
the difficulties which impede the progress of youthful 
studenta, 

Outlines of the Historyand Formation of the Under- 
standing. By the Author of ‘Outlines of Social 
Economy.’—Though disfigured by many inaccuracies, 
there is much in this little work deserving the careful 
attention of those who are engaged in training the 
young and forming the minds of children. 

The Churchman in Scotland.—The author believes 
it possible to persuade the people of Scotland to 
restore episcopacy :—but he is not very lucid in his 
explanation of the means by which this object is to 
be accomplished. 

The Silent Pastor. By Thomas Sadler, Ph, D.— 
A collection of vapid meditations,—which merit to 
be written even less than to be spoken. 

The Wisdom of God shown forth in the Opening of 
the Books. By J. Stokes.—This is one of the count- 
less conjectural interpretations of prophecy set forth 
by presumptuous ignorance. Of the original lan- 
guages in which the Scripture is written Mr. Stokes 
is clearly ignorant; and hence he has fallen into 
countless errors, which would on any other subject 
be ludicrous. 

A Dictionary of the Gospels. By the Rev.S. Dunn. 
—A useful little work. 

The Patriarchal Age. By G. Smith.—It is impos- 
sible to read this crude, undigested mass of materials, 
collected without discrimination and put together 
without taste, skill, or logical sequence. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, Translated from the French 
of M. Charles Giraud.—This is a clever and learned 
exposition of the many controverted questions which 
have arisen out of the Spanish marriages and the 
Spanish succession. But the world has become so 
weary of the subject, that we can do no more than 
announce the appearance of this—the latest and most 
complete—investigation of the points in issue. 


Life-Lore: Lessons from the Childhood of Nolan 
Fairfield.—A book in which the characteristics of 
every school of namby-pamby writing are cunningly 
combined. Serious, silly, and sentimental, it will 
excite surprise in many readers—sadness in others— 
sympathy in a few: since, alas! there are more than 
a handful of persons on the earth who accept the an- 


founded with relations, analogies with resemblances | nouncement of good intentions for the fulfilment of 
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the same,—and believe, without question, in those who Shakspeare, was a Mary Arden—and poets, it is said, 


call themselves Virtue, Wisdom or Charity. 
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Eneid of Virgil, trans. by Rev. J. M. King, 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
‘Alexander's (J. A.) Later Prophecies of Isaiah, 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Andersen's (H. C.) True Story of My Life, by Mary Howitt, fe. 8vo. 5a. 
Bewick’s (T.) History of British Birds, new ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 3ds. cl. 
Bristol Hymns for Stinday Schools, 2ist ed. 48mo. 8d. bd. red. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, with Essay, by Montgomery, 12mo. 1s. Gd. swd. 
Dallis’s Guide to the Acts, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Dunlop's (R. G.) Travels in Central America, post 8vo. 10°. Gd. cl. 
Feats of Modern Enterprise, in Two Series, fe. 8vo. 4s. each, cl. 
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¥rancis’s (G. W.) Analysis of the British Ferns, new ed. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
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Hooton’s (C.) St. Louis's Isle; or, Texiana, vo. 5s. cl. 

Illustrated London News, Vol. X. tulio, 18s. cl. gilt. 

Jackson's (G.) The Latin Tyro’s Guide, 2nd ed. fc. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Jenk's Prayers and Devotions, new ed. 12mo. 2s, cl. 
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Sinclair's (C.) The Journey of Life, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Sinclair's ( Miss) Modern Society, new ed. crown 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years ago, 12mo, 3s. 6¢. cl. 

Tempieton’s (W.) Workshop Companion, 2nd ed. 1smo. 4s. 6d. hf-bd. 
Waytaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, post 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Wehb's (Mrs. J.B.) Travels and Adventures of Chas. Durand, 3s. 6d. 
Whitehead On Abortion and Sterility, 8vo. 12s. el. 

Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates, by B. D. Hickie, post 8vo. 8s, 6d. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


The Archzxological Association will assemble at 
Warwick on Monday next —the Archeological In- 
stitute at Norwich on Thursday, the 29th. We have 
both their programmes before us.—Monday is set apart 


by the Association for the fourth Exhibition of Lord | 


Albert Conyngham—Tuesday for Warwick Castle— 
Wednesday for Kenilworth and Stoneleigh—Thursday 
for Stratford-upon-Avon and Charlecote—Friday for 
Coventry and Combe Abbey—and Saturday for Arbury 
and Astley Castle. Such is the bill of fare:—but 
who are the entertainers? The great man (after Lord 
Albert) is, of course, Mr. Pettigrew; and the great 
naimes which he carries with him—“ men learnedly 
read in divers matters connected with English anti- 
quities’’—are Messrs. T. Crofton Croker, C. Roach 
Smith, J. R. Planché, Thomas Wright, J. O. Hal- 
liwell, and W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
not a single name of repute and standing in Arche- 
ology in any way connected with this Warwickshire 


Meeting.—Now, let us turn to the members of the | 


Institute who are to attend at Norwich. Here we 
find (we copy the printed programme before us) Mr. 
Hallam, the historian of the Middle Ages, Mr. Mil- 
man, the learned editor of Gibbon, Sir Henry Ellis, 
to whom English History is so substantially obliged 
for his three series of printed Letters, Professor Willis, 
by far the abiest of our architectural antiquaries, Mr. 
Hawkins, so learnedly versed in the value and im- 
portance of coins and medals, Mr. Albert Way, who 
is without a superior in a knowledge of early costume 
and medizval arts, the Marquis of Northampton, 


as well versed in antiquity as in science, and, to go | 
no further, the Dean of Ely, to whom the guardian- | 
ship of one of the best of our cathedrals has been | 
| openly. 


most appropriately confided. In one respect, how- 


ever, the Association may be considered to possess an | 


advantage over the Institute. Some of our Insti- 
tute friends will feel surprised_—but Mr. Pettigrew 


has caught another mummy ! The programme informs | 


us that “dn Egyptian Mummy has been kindly 


presented to the Association by Joseph Arden, Esq., | 


F.S.A.; and will be unrolled at one of the evening 
meetings.’ Is not this irresistibly ludicrous? Here 


is the old Canterbury “dummy” done over again,— | 


not for the edification of men “ learned in antiquity,” 
but for the sole delight of the ladies of Leamington, 
the Guys of Warwick, and the Peeping Toms of 
Coventry. Is it not a kind of mountebank Associa- 
tion —a British Archeological Association! which 
carries an Egyptian mummy to the land of Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale and Polyolbion Drayton? Mr. Arden, 
the donor, comes, we suspect, of the Ardens of War- 
wickshire—a humorous family, we may suppose: for 
the mother of that Warwickshire worthy, William 


There is really | 


| mined—therefore something has been done: but we 


| the causes are unknown. 


owe more to their mothers than to their fathers. 
Among its other peculiarities, we suppose the pre- 
sent age stands in a fair way of acquiring to itself’ 
| the title of the age of Astronomical Discovery. M. 
| Leverrier’s brilliant discovery has been closely fol- 
| lowed, according to appearances, by that of another 
| planet. The Universal Prussian Gazette contains 
' the announcement in the following terms :—“ Berlin, 
| July 6, 1847.—On the Ist inst., at 10h. 30m. p.m., 
the discoverer of Astrea, M. Encke of Dresden, dis- 
covered a second star, not previously marked on his 
map, of about the 9th degree of magnitude, in 257° 
6’ 7” right ascension, and 3° 42! 5” southern declina- 
|tion. On the 8rd inst., at 11h. 45m. p.m.,.it had 
| retrograded to 256° 40/ right ascension, and 3° 51! 5” 
southern declination. These data refer to the 
equinoxial, which forms the basis of the academical 
celestial charts, one of which may serve for the pur- 
poses of investigation. According to the information 
afforded by M. Encke, the new planet (for that it is 
such there is every probability) was observed on the 
5th of July, from the observatory in this city, in the 
meridian and in the refractor. The first gives the 
place as follows:—Date, July 5; Time, 10h. 48m. 
28s.; Right ascension, 256° 51m. 348.5; South de- 
clination, 4° 8m. 27s. *8. A comparison made about 
three hours later shows that the right ascension is 
daily diminishing by about 12*, and the southern 
declination increasing about 6’. The star is about 
the ninth degree of magnitude, and probably belongs 
to the smaller planets. (Signed) Encke.”—Mr. 
William Lassell, of Liverpool, has announced to the 
Times his verification of the existence of a satellite 
of the planet Neptune. 

A premium of 1,000/., we may mention, has been 
| offered by the Royal College of Chemistry for the 
| discovery of a method of rendering iron, when applied 
to ordinary purposes, as little liable to rust as copper. 

The north division, intended for the men’s baths 
| of the model bath and washhouse establishment in 
| Goulston-square, Whitechapel, has heen open to in- 

spection for some days past—and will be open for use 
on Monday next. It contains about 200 separate 
hathing-rooms, each ten feet hy six—formed by solid 
| blocks of slate, fitted with the necessary requisites, 
| and supplied with hot and cold water by a powerful 
steam apparatus placed in the centre of the building. 
| These baths are divided into first and second classes, 
| each having a distinct entrance. We are very 
anxious, in the view of such weather as is about us 
and before us, to press upon our readers the great 
| significance of the fact that want of funds prevents 
the completion of the washhouses and of the baths 
| for females. There are few of the forms of charity, 
as we have over and over again urged, which distribute 
a larger amount of good, moral and physical, than 
this,—or come back to the distributors more directly 
in the increase of guarantees for the wholesomeness 
of that atmosphere which they must themselves 
breathe. The bread cast upon those “ waters” returns 
after few days. 
The British Museum Commission has adjourned 
for three months. Sir Henry Ellis has been exa- 





regret to find that the examination was a private one. 
This is an important commission; and all its fune- 
tions, as we have already said, should he performed 
More good will be obtained (in this case 
especially) by revelationthan by concealment. The 
hostilities at the Museum are openly avowed—but 
This should not be. A 
commission, in a case like this, which disowns the 
public will assuredly not satisfy it. 

Only a few weeks ago, we were pleasantly busied 
with ‘ The Journal of a Few Months’ Resience in 
Portugal,’ by Mrs. Quillinan, the daughter of the 
Poet-Laureate. We have now to record the sad 
sequel of that southern journey, undertaken in search 
of health—the recent death of the authoress, from 
rapid decline, at Rydal Mount. Her book speaks 
for her gifts of heart and powers of mind: and they 
who are intimate with the history of Wordsworth’s 
descriptive and domestic poems have further pointed 
out many traits in which she is painted—and many 
traces of the bright, refined, and affectionate spirit 
that gladdened the Poet’s summer rambles and 








winter hearth. Something like a portrait from the 


hand of her father will be found in that charming 
lyrie ‘ The Triad.’ 

We mentioned some time since that the « Women 
of Israel” purposed subscribing for a testimonial ty 
Miss Grace Aguilar, in acknowledgment of the lite. 
rary services rendered by her to the character and 
religion of their nation. This memorial was last 
month presented ; in the forms of a touching and 
fectionate address—a very beautiful silver inkstand, 
as we are informed—and a purse containing the tur. 
plus of the fund collected. The inscription on the 
more enduring token was as follows:— 

A testimonial of respect 
To Miss GRack AGUILAR, 
Presented by a few of the ‘“* Women of Israel” 
of Great Britain, 
On Monday, June 14th, ane, Sueengenting to Sivan so) 
dy 


In appreciation of her pious and able Productions in the 
Cause of Religion and Virtue. 

A correspondent of the Times states that the small 
and now rather dilapidated house in which the pos 
Schiller lived at Weimar has been purchased at 
public auction by the corporation of that town fo 
5,025$—being nearly double the amount of its actual 
value.x—We mention this fact as a suggestion for 
the benefit of such corporations amongst ourselyesas 
may beso fortunate as to have the “houses made with 
human hands” of past poets among them. No dow 
for instance, the same thing would have been done 
had Schiller happened to live at Stratford-upoy 
Avon! 

A correspondent of the Literary Gazette, writing 
from Brussels, announces as follows :—* The Rey, 
Father Maces, Professor of Natural History in the 
college of La Paix, at Nemours, has just made a di- 
covery of great scientific importance. Guided by his 
theory of electricity, the first intimation of which js 
found in a notice printed in the bulletins of the Royal 
Academy, No. 5, he has, it is asserted, succeeded in 
transforming the solar light into electricity. His ap- 
paratus, which is extremely simple, spoke several times 
under the influence of the light, and remained mute 
without that influence,—all the other circumstances 
remaining the same. Even when one witnesses the 
phenomenon, one scarcely ventures to trust one's 
own eyes:— yet the indications of electricity are 
evident.” 

The 375th anniversary of the foundation of the 
University of Munich was celebrated in that city on 
the 25th ult.—From the same capital, it is mentioned 
that the King of Bavaria has appointed to the chair 
of German Law in the University, Dr. Albrecht, 
one of the seven professors of Gottingen dismissed by 
the King of Hanover. 

We find it stated from Helsingfors that certain 
geologists who have recently examined the soil of 
Finland having discovered, as they consider, sure 
indications that the extent of soil lying between 
Uleatrask and the confines of the province of Arch- 
angel contains gold mines,—the directing senate of 
the empire has ordered that soundings shall be exe- 
cuted therein. 

The Annual Reports of the Astronomer Royal to 
the Board of Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory 
are, for the extent of their matter the most concise, 
and for the introduction of individual characteristics 
among the most remarkable, of our Annuals, We 
cannot help feeling amused, not at the astronomer 
and his Report, but at the astronomer in his Report. 
The latter is a trough of mercury in which the former 
is observed by reflexion. There are two points which 
we have noticed with great interest in the Report 
dated on the 5th of last month. All who are as 
tronomical are aware that for more than a century and 
a half all first-rate observations have been made by 
instruments fixed in the meridian. It is difficult to 
construct instruments of sufficient stability which shall 
command all vertical circles; and the subsequent 
labour of reducing observations made with thems 
comparatively very great. The Observatory at Greet- 
wich, agreeably to the will of its founder, has always 
been mainly devoted to the moon and planets,—but 
particularly to the moon. All the lunar observations 
which are of any note for their consequences—from 
those which enabled Newton to verify his theory t 
those which furnished materials for the tables from 
which the seaman is made able to find his longitude— 
have been made at Greenwich. If we remember right, 
Mr. Airy, dividing the expenses of the Observatory 
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among the bodies observed in proportion to their es- 
timated importance, put down each complete obser- 
yation of the moon as costing the country ten pounds. 
Looking at the uncertainties of weather, by which 
meridian observations are frequently lost when others 
in the same day would be obtainable, Mr. Airy deter- 
mined to construct a large altitude and azimuth in- 
strument, SO stable as to make it certain that extra- 
meridional observations made with it should compete 
with the others. The stability was obtained by a 

at sacrifice of the ordinary means of adjusting such 
jnstruments; which will render necessary a propor- | 
tionate extra trouble in the reduction of the results. | 
This instrument is now at work :—and the 16th of 
Mav, on which it was first used, is likely to be a! 
remarkable era in the history of lunar observation. | 
_The other point is as follows:—Looking at the 
amount of heavy work which is always doing at Green- 
yich, the Astronomers Royal have generally had no | 

nchant for the gazing duty,—which can only be 
effectively done with enormous telescopes. Without 
underrating the importance of this branch of observa- 
tion, they have felt that the necessity of serving great | 
telescopes would, with their means, only curtail the | 
work which, if not done at Greenwich, would be done 
nowhere,—and which is of first-rate importance to the | 
mariner and the geographer. Accordingly, Mr. Airy 
declines to recommend to the Visitors the purchase of | 
an object-glass offered by Lerebours which, when 
mounted, would give the Observatory the largest re- 
wracting telescope in existence. Mr. Airy proceeds 
thus:—* On the other hand, I think it worthy the | 
careful consideration of the Visitors whether meridio- | 
nal instruments carrying longer telescopes should not | 
be substituted for those which we now possess. Our | 
present instruments were at the time of their erection | 
the best in the world: but they are not so now,—and | 
we actually feel this in our observations. It is with 
the utmost difficulty that we have observed Astrea a 
few times, though she has been observed repeatedly | 
on the continent. We frequently are unable to ob- | 
serve, on the meridian, stars which have been com- | 
pared with comets in equatorial observations.” —This 
state of things, we venture to say, will not long con- 
tinue. It would be a national disgrace if Greenwich, | 
from mere want of means, were to lose the place she | 
has hitherto taken in that department which was so 
long her own exclusive allotment. It is many years 
since any government has shown itself even negligent 
in matters affecting the Observatory. 
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Last Week. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
~Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their GaLLery, FirTy-THREE, PALL MaLy.—Admission, ls.; 
Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 





HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS.—JUST OPENED, at the PANO- 
RAMA ROYAL, LEICESTER-SQUARE, a VIEW of the HIMA- 
LAYA MOUNTAINS, with the British Stations of Kassowlee, 
Soobathoo, and Simla, and a vast extent of the plains of Hindostan, | 
forming the most magnificent scenery in the world. The VIEWS of | 
CAIRO, fram drawings taken by David Roberts, Esq., R.A., and of 
the classical city of ATHEN S, are also now Open. 











ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOW OPEN, with a new and | 
interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF | 
iT. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- | 
nifcent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, | 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on | 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The | 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various | 
hovel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. | 
~Admittance, Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 





COLLINS'S ODE to the PASSIONS will be recited by Mr. J. 
RUSSELL, with Illustrations in a Series of Drawings magnified by 
means of the Opaque Microscope, accompanied by Music by Dr. 
Wallis, on the Mornings of Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and 
on the Evenings of Tuesdays and Thursdays, at the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION. The Electric Telegraph Company 
bas deposited, for the present month, a complete series of their 
interesting Apparatus. Dr. Bachhoffner’s Lectures on Natural Phi- 
oat. Chemical Lectures by H. M. Noad, Esq., on the Evenings 
of ‘onday and Wednesday. The beautiful Optical Effects include 
the last Dissolving Views, Diving Bell and Diver, with Experiments, 
&c. e.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 


oe MISSIONARIES of SOUTH AFRICA and the BOSJES- 
MANS —EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Admission, 1s.— 
T have been among these people for twelve years, and can certify 
that they are correct i d i of Bush 


Hebel ee tree’ Spec! of that ig race = 
the M ig the interior of South Africa.’”—ROBERT MOFFATT, Son ©: 











they are little above the monkey tribe.”’— Times. 

wild men.”—Post. “The audience at Exeter Hall | 

Were Wonderstricken at beholding them.’”’—Chronicle. Hours of Ex- | 

bition from Eleven in the Morning until Nine in the Evening. | 
Fogesman’s Wild Dance and Mode of Warfare at Four and Eight 


This Exhibition is daily visi i 
ly visited by the most distinguished of the 
Sbility and men of science, whose autographs may be seen at the hall. 


FINE ARTS 


EXHIBITION AT WESTMINSTER HALL, 

The Duke of Marlborough after the Battle of Blen- 
heim (47), by Mr. J. G. Middleton—a first attempt, 
on a large scale, of the historic character, by a por- 
trait painter of some celebrity—does not justify the 
pretensions of its author. It is bald in interest for 
its great dimensions ; and may be said almost to con- 
sist of the single figure of the hero. The aide-de- 
camp, Col. Pack, to whom he gives the memoran- 
dum recording his success to be conveyed to his 
Duchess, is rather the representative of a lay figure 
in costume than of a personage employed on so im- 
portant a mission. The horses are poorly drawn, 
and the picture poorly painted—all but the sky, in 
which there are some good tones. The foreshortened 
figure half seen in the foreground on the right is un- 
studied—bearing the appearance of having been done 
without nature and in an hour. Those gentlemen 


| practising portraiture will observe, in more than one 


instance in this present Exhibition, how something 
more important than a mere assemblage of facts is 
necessary to constitute an historical picture—that 
imagination, composition, taste and knowledge of 
character must be united to technical qualities for 
the production of such a result. 

Mr. J. C. Schetky’s Battle of La Hogue (48) is 
flat in effect and feeble in execution.— Young Talbot 
rescuing his Father (49), by Mr. William Gale, is a 
study evidently by a young hand, exhibiting some 
very good drawing—especially in the legs and ex- 
tremities of the nearest figure habited in yellow ; 
whose left leg, somewhat foreshortened, is expressed 
with much observation. With care and integrity, 
Mr. Gale may do much. 

Mr. W. A. Knell—whose pictures of shipping on a 
small scale we remember at the British Institution— 
is here in a new character as the painter of a large 
sea engagement (50) The Destruction of Toulon by 
the British under the Command of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Hood on the Night of the 18th of June, 1793. It is 
more conspicuous in chiar-oscuro treatment than most 
of the pictures here of its class. The light of the 
explosion occasioned by the Spaniards having acci- 
dentally set fire to the ships containing powder,— 
reflected in the water—radiating through the various 
ships drawn up in line of battle—and_ lighting 
np the boats’ crews—is rendered with mastery. A 
little less whiteness in the more intense portions of 
the fire would have given greater brilliancy. The 
handling is as vigorous and sketchy as the effect is 
powerful. As vigorous in style, though different in 
effect, is The Battle of Cape St. Vincent under the 
Command of Admiral Sir John Jarvis (115) by the 
same hand. Everything in it is well drawn and 
understood ; and as much force has been given by 
shadow to the Commodore’s ship as was needed to 
make her a conspicuous object—engaged as she is 
with the two Spanish ships the San Nicolas and San 
Josef. 

The sky of Mr. Niemann’s Landscape (51) is yellow 
and false in colour: and the picture generally is not 
much better than Mr. Edward Holmes’s Tobias and 
the Angel (52)—for the admission of which last we 
can see no sufficient reason. The same must be said 
of The Storm (53) by Mr. E, Gill;—which is at best 
but a recollection of Wilson's style. 

Mr. John Ward’s Marine Architecture, showing the 
several Rates and Classes of Vessels in the British 
Navy in the Reign of her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria (54) has the interest of presenting at 
a glance the various builds that particularize England's 
“wooden walls.” As a work of Art it is flat and 
unmeaning. 

The three naval battles—of Trafalgar (55), by 
W. J. Leatham, Trafalgar (56), by W. E. D. Stuart, 
and The Nile (57), by W. Stuart —are bold and 
effective compositions. Mr. J. Whichelo’s Battle of 
the Nile is certainly not true in colour—while it is 
poor in look and feeble in handling. Mr. Mornewich’s 
Battle of Trafalgar (59) is noticed here only for an 
expression of our surprise at its admission. 

Mr. Linton contributes two pictures of classic sub- 
jects. One from ‘ The Iliad,’ Ancient Greece—the 
Embarkation (61) is a reminiscence of a composition 
of a similar nature, ‘The Return of a Victorious 
Armament to a Greek City,’ which won for the painter, 
some years since, much renown. The present work 





well sustains that renown. We have had occasion 
lately, in more than one instance, to observe upon 
the progress which this artist has been making for 
two or three years past. This is confirmed by the 
great ability shown in his picture of Pestum (65). 
Of the same class with his View of the Campagna, 
exhibited this year,—it shows mastery of effect, ob- 
servation of nature, and truth in record; and, ex- 
cepting for a singularity—a roughness—of execution 
from the employment of some peculiar vehicle, dis- 
plays a mind imbued with classic feeling achieving 
striking and original results. Mr. Jacob hompson’s 
sketch of The Queen reviewing the Drummond Clan 
(Highlanders), during her Majesty’s first Visit to 
Scotland, s.D. 1842 (63), and The Highlands, ave 
two carefully-drawn and well-painted subjects—but 
no more coming within the requirements of a National 
Commission for the Promotion of Historic Art than 
other topographical versions which so commonly to- 
day form the subjects of lithographs for illustrated 
books. 

Mr. W. E. Dighton—a name new to us—has con- 
tributed, in The Devastated Sanctuary, a highly effee- 
tive illustration of the time when the Roman colo- 
nists under Suetonius endeavoured to abolish the 
religion of the Druids and gain possession of the 
sites particularly devoted to that superstition. Sue- 
tonius being called away, the nation under Boadicea 
had risen; and one hundred thousand of the Roman 
colonists were massacred within a few days. The 
strife of such a conflict—in which the very elements 
are made to participate—is given in a spirit of poetry 
that has seized on just such details as convey the 
story; and the vigorous style of performance gives 
warranty that Mr. Dighton will at no distant day 
achieve an established reputation. 

Captain Cook in the Tropical Regions (68), by Mr. 
J. W. Carmichael, and Captain Parry in the Polar 
Regions (69), by the same, are interesting for the 
variety which they present, both in respect of scene 
and incidents. —— Mr. W. A. Brunning’s picture of 
The Merchantman (70) exhibits the construction of 
one of those bottoms (to speak technically) which 
have made our commercial pre-eminence. The 
subject was a well chosen one, as delineating a great 
feature in our national prosperity and describing one 
of the true sources of our greatness: and although 
the powers which Mr. Brunning has displayed are of 
a moderate order, it will be looked on in its descrip- 
tive pomp and circumstance, as a work of interest. 

Mr. E. V. Rippingille’s Last Struggle of the Ancient 
Britons for Freedom (72), should be called merely a 
sketch for a picture. It forms the prelude to Mr. 
Dighton’s subject above noticed. To quote from the 
description :—“ As the soldiers (the Romans) looked 
across, they beheld the opposite shore covered with 
armed Britons; among whom were running to and 
fro women, who, with streaming hair and wild and 
frantic gestures, and brandishing flaming torches, 
excited them to courage; while the venerable Druids, 
standing apart with uplifted hands, were uttering im- 
precations on the godless invaders of their sacred 
isle.” One of the groups, given on a large scale, 
displays much feeling and refinement; and though 
the sketch can hardly be said to display as much in- 
vention as is usual in Mr. Rippingille’s works, this 
part proves that the painter's powers are equal to the 
task of extension. The upper portion of the female 
figure is beautiful alike in conception, in sentiment, 
and in effect—The Tribute, by Mr. G. Elgar Hicks 
(74), isa bold composition—noticed here because it 
is by a young aspirant.—The Ordeal by Fire (75), 
though by a person of more experience, Mr.C. Ston- 
house, is scarcely what might have been expected 
from that gentleman's knowledge of colour and effect. 
It istrue, we have not beenaccustomed to historic com- 
position from his hand ; but there are certain qualities of 
picture-making (so to speak) wanting here for which 
he has elsewhere exhibited the powers.—Mr. F. 8. 
Cary’s Betrothing (76)—“Geoftry, son of Henry 
the Second, was betrothed, when a child, to Con- 
stance, the infant daughter of the Duke of Brittany, 
better known as the mother of Prince Arthur”— 
shows good motivi in the composition. The best 
portion may be said to be the two figures on the right 
—which are refined in feeling and sweet in colour, 

Mr. W. Phillip Salter’s Queen Judith and the 
Children of Ethelwulf (77) displays a good sense of 
composition in the arrangement of parts and of lines 
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There is much common sense in the distribution of 
incidents which are trite inasmuch as the subject has 
been often told; and they are well laid out for pie- 
torial effect. It isin completion—the work of learn- 
ing and expericnce—that this work is wanting.— 
King Edward the Second resigning the Crown (89), 
by Mr. John Richardson, is poor in design, cha- 
racter, and gesture. Gesticulation is heightened into 
caricature by the scale of the figures :—which, sup- 
ported by so little background and occupying so 
much of the canvas, look ungainly and obtrusive. 
The picture reminds us of some of the rude early 
German woodcuts. 

Mr. James Harwood’s Committal of the Primate 
Sancroft and the six other Prelates to the Tower (82), 
shows good intention. There is much propricty in 
the several action of the right rev. divines suffering 
incarceration for conscience’ sake. Its tranquillity 
is heightened by contrast with the enthusiasm of the 
spectators who crowd to invoke their blessing. —King 
Henry the First receiving the tidings of the Shipwreck of 
his Son Prince William (83), by W. Maw Egley, Jun., 
has been so well rendered by our contemporary 
Punch as to require no comment of our own. 

In the frame marked 84,—containing four designs 
for figures of St. George, St. Catherine, St. Margaret 
of Scotland, and St. Andrew, by Mr. Alexander 
Christie, director of the Edinburgh School of Design, 
assisted by Mr. T. Ford, and Mr. J. M‘Donald, 
pupils in the school—we have a recurrence to the 
accidents and conyentionalities of the Byzantine 
times. They are sketches for larger pictures, for a 
private chapel—and no doubt made to conform to 
the architecture. Looked on in this light, we can 
account for such specimens of antique and exploded 
taste. We no more desire to see such accidents 
perpetuated in our day, than that our modern 
poetry should affect the quaintness of a Lydgate, a 
Gower, or a Chaucer. Nevertheless, there is much 
merit in these imitations.—There are excellent com- 


bination of forms in Mr. T. A. Woolnoth’s picture of | 


The Wreck of the Blanche-Neff, or White Ship, off the 
Coast of Normandy (86)—good grouping, and a highly 
picturesque ensemble—with beauty in the female faces 
and figures. The colour is too flagrant and sensual, 
—that is to say, of the sensuality of the palette; 
and had the right-hand side more especially been 
glazed down,—had the violent reds been subdued and 
the finery of the costumes subjected to a process of 
simplification—a complexion more inaccordance with 
the grave and solemn character of the scene would 
have been the consequence. If the author of the 
Widow's Mite (88), Mr. J. Everett Millair—a very 
young artist, we understand,—be not spoilt by the 
over-praise of those about him, there is enough in 
his picture to show that with proper training he will 
finally deserve all which they now claim for him. 
That word “genius*—which we have heard used 
with reference to him—is one which has not to this 
hour had its signification definitely settled—at least 
in Art. 

In Blondel discovering the Place of Richard Cceur 
de Lion’s Captivity (89), Mr. C. A. Du Val has not 
succeeded eminently as to treatment ; though in this, 
as in Luther burning the Pope’s Bull of Excommunica- 
tion at Wittenberg, Dec. 12, 1520 (170), there is much 
clever painting. In the latter, as there was greater 
opportunity, so is greater fancy shown in the combina- 
tions. It would have taxed much higher and more 
practised powers than those of Mr, Du Val to have 
made anything like a completed performance of a 
subject so difficult. One of the most successful pic- 
tures here—and of the particular artist’s perhaps the 
best—is Christ teaching Humility (90), by R. S. Lau- 
der. Knowledge and power are manifested in the 
varied characteristics demanded by the theme. The 
plan and general arrangement are judicious,—caleu- 
lated in their simplicity to arrest attention. The 
grouping is good,—taking shapes and forms which, 
not too picturesque for the solemnity of the scene, are 
not, on the other hand, too formal or Gothic for pro- 
bability. Individual character is expressed in the 
several heads: and if the painter have not succeeded 
pre-eminently in the principal one—that of Christ— 
it must be borne in mind that in the whole range of 
Art the great ideal has never been nearly reached, 
unless it be by Leonardo da Vinci. In Mr. Lauder’s 
picture the figure—itself deficient in height and dig- 
nity—suffers yet more from being contrasted by 





forms and expressions in which the painter laboured 
under less apprehension of failure. In its colour | 
Mr. Lauder has shown great power of invention. | 
While it is rich in harmony, the tones are all of | 
an order calculated to sustain the impression of 
an act having taken place at a remote period. It 
has no modern association; and without the accom- 
paniments of architecture or costume to mark a 
specific period the painter has made a probability— 
without ostentation of means, and in subordination 
to the higher considerations which his subject inspired. 
His picture of Christ walketh on the Sea (94) does 
not exhibit his power to so great advantage. 

it is gratifying to find examples of men of rank and 
station pursuing an intellectual occupation like the 
Fine Arts with the zeal and integrity of the profes- 
sional devotee, though without the spur of necessity 
which is too often associated with the artistic career. 
Earl Compton’s Rizpah (92) exhibits the noble ama- 
teur’s reading of the old masters, as well as his inven- 
tion and taste. Ile has not succeeded greatly in the 
delineation of human structure; but he has shown a 
good eye and great feeling for colour. This is the 
case not merely in the more obvious portion of his 
work, but in a background which—of no particular 
interest as to its forms—is full of invention in the 
sense of variety in tint and harmony. 

Mr. Furse’s Christ Blessing Little Children (96) isa 
refined and in many parts elegant composition—sug- 
gesting recollections of similar things, but without the 
imputation of plagiarism—of the school of Florence, 
and wrought in a congenial spirit. Mr. William 
Parrot’s Arch of Constantine (101) and Arch of Titus 
(104) are excellent transcripts:—the first rich in 
colour, aided by a characteristic procession of priests, 
and executed in an original style. The second, 
cooler in its complexion, is equal in other respects. 
Yet neither is of an order to be comprehended 
within the scheme of this Fine Art Commission. 

Mr. Havell in a landscape composition which he 
entitles a Scene in Macbeth (103) has introduced the 
murderers in the foreground waiting in their hiding 
| place the approach of Banquo and Fleance ; making 
| a novel illustration of a scene which has always 
hitherto been treated in an arrangement of figures 
simply.—Its claims to notice rest, at the same time, 
on higher and better grounds.—It is a landscape full of 
excellence in forms that exhibit at once the taste of 
the painter and the great school of nature in which 
he has studied. 

The Funeral of Henry the Seventh (105) was a 
good incident for Mr. Edward A. Goodall to intro- 
duce in the south-east aisle of Westminster Abbey. 
The architectural portions are given with much abi- 
lity. There is great attention shown in the drawing 
and character of the details. In the faneral pro- 
cession itself there are some anachronisms of inci- 
dent and colour; showing the necessity in such 
matters that the artist do make himself acquainted 
with the customs of the Church, either by personal 
observation or the consultation of some of the many 
ritual hooks. 

What could possibly induce the Commissioners, 
it may be asked, to hang up such a poor piece of to- 
pography as Nottingham Castle? (108) — dignified 
with the title of Charles the First erecting his Standard, 
Neither is it a creditable specimen of the powers of 
Mr. Henry Dawson, nor has it any claim as con- 
forming to the views of the Commission. 

The want of classification of which we spoke in our 
first notice of this Exhibition is more particularly felt 
with regard to the pictures which we are about to 
notice. The consequence has been to place as hors 
de combat two of the most meritorious and accom- 
plished works in the entire collection. Mr. Sidney 
Cooper's picture of The Defeat of Kellermann’s Cuiras- 
siers and Carabineers (109) must be regarded as the 
best production from that artist’s easel. It was try- 
ing ground for one hitherto occupied with the more | 
peaceful animals, to grapple with the stirring and 
varied movement of cavalry. Mr, Cooper has done 
his work well: and if it may be objected that his 
men are not in sufficiently accidental-looking com- 
binations, he cannot, at least, be charged with allow- 
ing his subject to degenerate into caricature or con- 
tortion—so common in battle treatments. Where 
there isso much conscientiousness in the study of the 
individual parts, it was just such a tendency that might 














have been apprehended, All the executive qualities 


—— is 
of the work testify of the clear and certain processby 
which great natural powers and long-tried eXperience 
attain their result—With excellences of such ‘ 
peculiar nature as this picture possesses, it was as 
injudicious to put it in the same category with 
historical works of natural or colossal Proportions 
as it was to include in the same Sir William Allan 
great work, Waterloo(112). Without any question of 
all the representations of the day—or place—this ns 
one of the most successful. We cannot attempt the 
praise of a work so full of detail as thisevery par. 
ticular of which exhibits the almost exhaustless te 
sources of the artist's invention. In the conduct of 
the groupings, while strict regard has been paid ty 
such situation as the history of the event prescribes 
Sir William has contrived to show how the ing. 
dents of military manceuvre may be modified jn 
line or in perspective or by the inequalities of ground, 
The conventionalities to which we have been too 
commonly treated in these matters Sir William 
Allan has dispensed with ;—filling his picture with 
episodes, at the bidding of his own imagination, that 
offer no contradiction to its severer facts. The merits 
in a technical sense are not less than the interest 
historical or pictorial_— What, then, except largeness 
of scale, could have induced the award to Mr, Ari. 
tage of a prize claimed by a work in which the 
amount of invention is tenfold, the taste greatly supe. 
rior, the colour better, and the whole marked by fay 
more of artistic refinement? Either the works of 
smaller dimensions should not have been received 
into the competition at all, or they should there have 
been treated according to their relative merits, jr 
William Allan, however, has greatly increased his 
reputation by his ‘ Waterloo :’ and the truth of his 
picture—to say nothing of the power of his artis 
acknowledged by all who have the right to judge, 
We ourselves, at the private view, heard the great 
Captain give his testimony, in his marked and em. 
phatic manner, to the former. 

Mr. W. Riviere’s Acts of Mercy (99) is a picture 
bespeaking much of fancy and feeling and sound 
taste. It is well calculated for some religious edifice, 
—Mr. F. C. Lewis's By the Rivers of Babylon, ge, 
(114) is just one of those Devonshire scenes on the 
estate of the Duke of Bedford near Tavistock which 
the painter has contributed for many years to succeed- 
ing Exhibitions. This landscape—the Romance (117) 
—and Dejanira, Nessus, and Hercules (118), after 
the most approved mode of Gaspar Poussin, by Mr. 
Eagles—are among the subjects which have been 
incomprehensibly admitted into a scheme whos 
object is the advancement of Art in this great 
country, | 

Fixe Art Gossir.—So, after all, the Wellington 
Statue is to remain upon the Arch !—and the Duke 
of Rutland has conquered by the Fabian maxim 
We are almost reconciled to the outrage because ot 
its singularity as an instance of perseverance—of 
an object “pursued [and achieved] under dit 
ficulties.” Yet it is the most remarkable outrage 
upon public taste of which we have any immediate 
recollection—greatly heightened by the manner in 
which the public patience has been tampered with. 
We so little envy the minister who had the task of 
making the announcement to the House that we can 
readily find allowance for the inconsistencies into 
which his confusion led him. It was difficult not to 
feel that the House had been juggled in the matter: 
for in the face of suchademonstration as had been for- 
merly averted only byan implied surrender of theque> 
tion we cannot believe that theaffair would have taken 
the turn it has—and now, that demonstration cat- 
not be made, from a feeling of delicacy towards & 
far higher personage than the Duke of Rutland. 
His Grace has skilfully contrived to transfer the 
final defence of the measure from himself to the 
highest shoulders (in the figurative sense) in the land. 
Lord John Russell, then, as we have said, had an 
awkward office—and discharged it awkwardly. The 
Duke of Wellington, he assured the House, had n0 
personal wish on the subject of this monstrous con 
junction. Now, in the first place, we will take leave 
to say that we never supposed the Duke could have 
such—or could have the indelicacy to express it 
Public statues of living men are novel forms ° 
homage which it remained for the ingenious obsequt 
ousness of the present age to invent: and the inge 
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Sen round his own house is an improv ement on 
oven their idea, But the notion of the Duke himself 
interfering in the getting-up—su perintending the ene- 
cution or erection—or giving hints as to the site or ar- 
rangement of these reflections, as he might turn or settle 
pislooking-glass—is an affectation so preposterous that 
our imagination had not reached it. W ell then, his 
Grace, as Lord John avers, declines having any wish 
on private grounds—but he has an opinion on public 
ones. ‘The minister, we dare say, did his best, under 
the circumstances, to get out of his difficulty intelli- 
gibly—but we are not certain that we know what he 
means, If the public ground be the ground of the 
ublie taste—then we think that Lord John mightas 
Female have performed a summerset before the 
House as offered it. Since his Grace's feelings were 
safe, we know not why he was to decide a ques- 
tion of taste in defiance of the whole nation, We 
cannot recognize his Grace’s authority any more 
than the Duke of Rutland’s in the matter. Even 
the addition of Mr. Hume—though a great autho- 
rity in igures—and Mr. Wakley—though no doubt 
he can make statues by the hundred, as he can write 
Wordsworthian poems by the acre—we think insufti- 
cient to weigh down all the country. We remember 
yo other question of taste on which there has been so 
universal a consent of all those entitled to give an 
opinion as on this. In that is our comfort. : The 
wrangement can be but temporary by which this fine 
publie site is to be thus disfigured, we now fear, at 
least for the lifetime of the Duke. The present age 
has not the fee simple of the national spaces—pos- 
terity has its reversion. So monstrous a perversion 
cannot possibly stand, in the face of improving public 
knowledge of and feeling for Art. But it will stand 
long enough, we suppose, to be laughed at by all Eu- 
rope as the “ Guy” of our public monuments—and 
to make the country laughed at which “ holds up” 
such a thing as Art. 

Government, it is said, has just concluded the pur- 
chase of Mr. Cross’s fine picture of ‘Richard Ceur 
de Lion’ for the sum of five hundred guineas, and 
Mr, Pickersgill’s ‘ Burial of Harold’ for the like 
amount, Mr. Watts’s ‘King Alfred Repelling the 
Danes’ has been also purchased — for 2001; the 
attist not having asked more in consideration of his 
having obtained a 5002. premium. The sea-fight in 
which Nelson is seen boarding the San Josef, by 
Mr. Knell, has, we hear, been likewise purchased by 
Government. These are, of course, intended for the 
decoration of the New Palace at Westminster.—Mr. 
Amitage’s ‘ Battle of Meeanee’ has, we learn, been 
purchased by the Queen for her own collection, A 
long list of subjects which the Commissioners intend 
to offer as matters of future competition for the deco- 
tation of particular rooms in the New Houses will 
shortly be announced. 

The statue in marble of H.R.H. Prince Albert 
subscribed for by the merchants to commemorate his 
having laid the foundation-stone of the Royal Ex- 
change is about to be placed in the vestibule of 
Lloyd’s—so soon as the pedestal, which is now pre- 
paring, shall have been completed.—The monument 
of Huskisson sculptured by Gibson, and presented by 
the widow of the statesman to the town of Liverpool, 
is at length to be placed in the north area of the 
Custom House there. 

We may mention that from and after Monday 
next the public will be admitted gratuitously to the 
Exhibition of the works of Art now collected together 
inWestminster Hall. And while speaking of compe- 
titions it may be useful to some of our readers to be 
informed that designs for an additional Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum for Middlesex have been called for by adver- 
tisement :—premiums of 3002. 200/., and 100J. being 
offered for the first three in the order of their ex- 
cellence, 

Itis stated from Hanover that the sculptor Rauch 
of Berlin has executed the Mausoleum destined to 
be placed over the remains of the late Queen—and 
that the monument has reached that city —Speaking 
of royal sepulchral memorials, we may add that the 
four statues lately exhibited at the Louvre are now 
in course of being placed in the crypt of the Chapel 

yal at Dreux;—and that the workmen of Séyres 
we at the same time engaged in erecting a magni- 
ficent roof of painted glass beneath the lantern which 
owns the cupola of that edifice, 








ety which multiplies these massive reflections of We find it stated in the Literary Gazette, on the 


faith of a private letter, that the magnificent Temple 
of the Sun at Baalbec has heen destroyed by order 
of the Viceroy, for the sake of its fine stones—which 
are to be employed in erecting barracks for the cavalry 
and a forage magazine. Solyman Pasha, it is added, 
so far saved the splendid gateway as to cause the 
stones to be replaced in their original form in the con- 
struction of the entrance to the barracks, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—The 
Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that a 
Grand Extra Nicht will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, July 22, 
on which occasion will be performed, for the first time at this theatre, 
Mozart's Opera ‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO,’ Susanna, Madame 
Grisi; Contessa, Mdlle. Steffanoni; Cherubino, Mdlle. Alboni: Mer- 
cellini, Maile. Bellini; Basilia, Signor Salvi; Conti, Signor Tamburini, 
Bartolo, Signor Rovere; Anfonio, Signor Polonini; Figaro, Signor 
Marini. Conductor, M. Costa. To conclude with a popular Ballet, 
in which the principal artists will dance, supported by the whele of 
the Corps de Ballet. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained at the Box Office (in the 
Theatre), Bow-street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co.'s, 201, 
Regent-street. 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Performance 
commence at Eight o’clock. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Elijah: an Oratorio, The Words selected from the 
Old Testament ; the English Version by W. Bar- 
tholomew, Esq.; the Music composed by Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Op. 70. 

THE appearance of the pianoforte edition of Dr. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ has enabled us not merely 
to recall past pleasures, but to increase our intimacy 
with the structure of the work; and, at leisure, 
thoroughly to possess ourselves of the composer's 
purposes, Perusal, unsupported by experience, may 
mislead the student into an over-anxious examination 
of intentions,—into a disproportioned appreciation 
of details,—into forgetting that no single piece in a 
work so extensive and united should be considered 
separately : but we have heard ‘ Elijah’ too often to 
hesitate with regard to its general effect; and our 
remarks, therefore, are not to be taken in correction 
of, but in addition to and enhancement of, those 
heretofore offered by us. 

The second part of the Oratorio gains signally on 
further acquaintance,—when we come nearer to the 
composer’s thought. After the portents wrought by the 
Prophet—after his overthrowing of the false shrines— 
and the vindication, through his instrumentality, of 
the true faith—after, in short, the Messenger’s work is 
done—must succeed the lassitude and sorrowand mis- 
giving which attest him to be but mortal; and then, to 
rebuke, to console, and to raise the weary Man, is 
vouchsafed the immediate and express revelation of the 
Divinity in his lofty and serene omnipotence. The 
heavens are opened and their limitless mansions of rest 
and glory revealed. Some consciousness of such an 
idea occurred to those like ourselves as we heard the 
Sanctus of Angels grow into shape and clearness 
with each successive performance. On deliberately 
examining the work, we feel that to emphasize our 
admiration yet more strongly may assist those who 
have yet to hear ‘ Elijah; and that none who can 
think or feel will regret our praise as super-subtle or 
forced.—_The quartett of angelic voices just men- 
tioned, with full chorus and its stately and simple 
support of a few picturesque instruments, contains 
an effect rarely reached in music,—the only one 
which could rise above the excitement and grandeur 
of the scene of the Wind, the Earthquake, and the 
Fire followed by the “still small voice.” 

We are further struck, on closer examination of 
the ‘ Elijah,’ by the high finish, without pedantry, 
bestowed on every part of the work. While we 
could apply to it Queen Elizabeth's praise of the 
madrigal, “ Indeed it be exceeding delicately writ,” 
we are equally satisfied that no greatness has been 
sacrificed to delicacy. In turning, for instance, to 
the prayer of the Prophet for rain, with the reply of 
the youth and the pleading of the people,—while 
the monotony of exact and mechanical repetition is 
avoided, by slight changes in the harmony, we are 
not distracted by any unnatural excursions in quest 
of variety. It is the same supplication for the same 
deliverance which is renewed; and the hearer will 
hardly be aware, till he turns to the printed page 
what it is which has enhanced the intensity of expec- 
tation—and how the meagreness of flat reiteration is 
avoided. 

In another point, the claims of ‘ Elijah’ to highest 





honour are only to be fully understood after perusal. 
The ease with which the Oratorio is written is ex- 
cellent. The vocal parts are not difficult: the 
singers are not teazed by any of those uncouth 
intervals—those strange chromatic progressions—on 
the strength (let us rather say on the weakness) of 
which so many of the modern German composers 
pique themselves on rising superior to Italian com- 
monplace. ‘Though the songs can neither be trifled 
with nor dawdled over—and two of them (the bass 
aria, ‘Is not his word like a tire ? and the soprano 
aria, ‘Hear ye, Israel !’) require singers of great 
power no less than great accomplishment—the exe- 
cutant is never driven to such hazardous extremities 
as he must dare in the works of Weber—never per- 
plexed by such chromatic vagueness as he must steer 
through when he interprets Spohr: while the greater 
part of the music he has to deliver possesses that 
flatiering quality which recommends it to the affec- 
tions of the artist—and lacking which, the public 
may be convinced, but will be sparingly enchanted. 
Nothing more delicious has been written than the songs 
—for tenor and alto yoice— If with all your hearts,’ 
and that heavenly strain, ‘O rest in the Lord! 
than the double quartett, ‘For he shall give his 
angels,’ or the unaccompanied trio, ‘ Lift thine 
eyes,’ or the last quartett, ‘O come every one that 
thirsteth,’ with their sweet and refined yet never 
sickly combinations of harmony. 

Lastly, the grandeur of the choruses of ‘ Elijah,’ 
as a whole, will rise upon the reader who goes quietly 
through them. This is only less than Handel's, from 
the oecasional want of the massiveness and clear 
marking of features which never failed that greatest 
of choral writers,—whether he used the free style, as in 
‘Fallen is the foe,’ (‘ Judas’), or ‘ Wretched lovers’ 
(‘ Acis*)—or bound himself to the strictness of fugue, 
asin‘ They loathed todrink *(‘Israel*), or ‘He trusted 
in God’ (¢ Messiah’). But the indefiniteness (shall we 
call it?) hereadverted to is confined to a few choruses; 
while we must enumerate ‘ Blessed are the men’— 
the three invocations to Baal—the magnificent out- 
pouring of thankfulness which closes the first Part— 
and in the second, the choruses, ‘Be not afraid,’ 
‘Tle that shall endure to the end’*—the chorus of 
‘The Vision,’ and the short but stately ‘ But the 
Lord from the north hath raised one,’ to remind the 
reader that if we place our author next to Handel 
for variety, as also for grandeur, it is not without 
the amplest justification to be derived from this 
one single work. We have returned to ‘ Elijah,’ 
oftener than is our wont—oftener indeed, than would 
have been becoming did the Oratorio fall short of 
the highest excellence. But a masterpiece must be 
considered from every side, —in detail no less than 
as a whole—before it can be thoroughly appreciated 
and enjoyed:—and few will deny that * Elijah’ is the 
Sacred Work of our time. 








Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Sacred Harmonic 
Society.—Inasmuch as every critic desirous of ad- 
vancing in width of view, firmness of grasp, and 
fineness of touch must feel satisfied, in the midst of 
much thankless toil, when, on reconsidering a work 
after a lapse of time, he finds he has nothing to 
unsay—we were glad to find ourselves justified in 
our former notice of Dr. Spohr’s ‘ Fall of Baby- 
lon’ [ante, No. 820] upon hearing the work yes- 
terday week at Exeter Hall, conducted by its com- 
poser. It is, doubtless, his third Oratorio. Recog- 
nizing a fair share of science in its conduct (though 
almost identical with that displayed in all its com- 
poser’s recent works), and admiring the rich sound 
drawn from the full orchestra,—we felt, as before, 
the ideas tame and commonplace, the tone of the 
work secular rather than’ sacred, and the setting 
of the text curiously disregardful of the meaning of 
the words. ‘The principal solo singers were Miss 
Birch, in her best voice, Miss Dolby, Miss Poole, 
Messrs. Lockey, Phillips, and Weiss. As is usual 
with the Sucred Harmonic Society, the chorus was 
wavering and out of tune ; and the orchestra deficient 
in power. Dr. Spohr was received, on entering the 
conductor's desk, with the honour due to so great 
a musician. There were three encores. The Hall 
was full:—and the oratorio was repeated yesterday 
evening. We observe that Dr. Spohr will conduct 
his far finer work ‘The Last Judgment,’ this. day 
week; also*The Christian’s Prayer,’ and a Psalm ; 
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probably the one produced at the Birmingham Fes- | 


tival last August. 


Royal Academy Concerts. —These strange meetings 
are over for the season. In every point of view do 
they merit our epithet. What can be stranger, for 
instance, than concert after concert of English 
scholars, trained in England—for England—without 
one solitary exhibition of proficiency in English de- 
clamation ?—with never a scene by Purcell, nor a 
song by Arne, nor a canzonet by Bishop—nor one 
of Handel's oratorio or cantata airs; which,—perruque 
though they may be esteemed by the lovers of V erdi,— 
have, nevertheless, such beauty and fitness, with an 
amount of legitimate difficulty to overcome, as should 
make them form a prominent feature in every singer's 
course of study! We are weary of raising objections 
against an educational establishment so curiously 
clear of sense or system; but reiterated comment and 
exposure may possibly at last reach some of those 
taking an interest in it ; and who have views at once 
more benevolent and comprehensive than the fancy 
that regards it asa toy to be maneuvred as caprice or 
vanity please. The Royal Academy ought to be an 
object of great interest to our leading musical pro- 
fessors and amateurs—but alas! the signs of any 
labour or superintendence in the matter of its organi- 
zation, bestowed by either party, are, as the Clock- 
maker hath it, “cruel small.” We were interested 
by the new MS. Symphony—the composition of 
Mr. Baly, a student ; and gratified to detect in it 
admiration of good models. The programme, too, 
contained a clever harp concerto by Mr. Thomas. 
This said, we can enjoy release from the duty of 
reporting upon meetings which ought to be, and 
might be made, some of the most interesting of the 
season—if not to the paying public, to the observer 
who loves to watch the rising of young talent. 


The annual performance of ‘ The Messiah,’ for the 
Royal Society of Musicians, took place on Wednesday 
evening :—On the same evening was held the last 
Choral Meeting at Exeter Hall of Mr. Hullah’s pupils. 
Among the pieces encored was anew Part-Song of the 
Professor’s own composition, and another by Mr. W. 
S. Bennett, whose music we should be glad to meet 
with more frequently on such occasions, 


ooo 


We need do little more than enumerate the benefit 
musical entertainments of the week: —the first, 
M. Rousselot's interesting Soirée on Monday evening; 
the second, Miss Messent’s benefit at the St. James’s 
Theatre on Tuesday,—when that clever and well- 
trained young lady attempted (the word was Pasta’s, and 
may be, therefore, used without disparagement ex- 
pressed or understood) the character of Lucia in the 
English translation of Donizetti's opera.—The third 
was the concert of the Musical World on Wednesday. 
With regard to the principle of this, we spokeexplicitly 
enough a twelvemonth ago [No. 976]. It is main- 
tained this year in all its want of integrity. Not 
merely is the meeting advertised in temptation of 
the general public, as an entertainment which any 
one, by paying, can attend; but the subscribers are 
not to have the concert of July—unless they sub- 
scribe forthe World till Christmas! It is enough to 
call attention to the principle of these entertain- 
ments, at which service is wrung out of the Artist by 
intimidation in order that money may be pocketed 
by the private speculator. They carry their own 
death-warrant:—and the abuse lavished on all who 
examine the matter is not the least signal proof of 
the want of health and credit attached to them. 


Haymarket.—On Tuesday evening the comedy 
of ‘The Proyoked Husband’ was played—the part 
of Lady Townly being performed by Miss Susan 
Cushman with elegance and spirit—We may as well 
take the present opportunity of correcting the cur- 
rent reports relative to the long and dangerous illness 


of her sister, Miss Cushman. “She has,” says a 
correspondent, “been long an invalid from over- 
exertion in her profession, but not from any accident. 
She is improving rapidly, under the care of Dr. 
Wilson, at Malvern.” 





Musica anp Dramatic Gossip.—It is said that 
the Triennial Festival at Gloucester will not take 
place this year; the difficulty of finding Stewards— 
or, in plainer words, the necessity of providing a 





considerable guarantee fund —being the reason. 
Many causes conspire to break up the old-fashioned 
English “music meetings” which were organized 
at a time when a visit to London was an event in 
the life of a country gentleman,—who made his will 
among other preliminary arrangements. Partly, 
then, the railroads may be charged with their “decline 
and fall;"—but in part, too, the absence of any 
English vocalists of commanding talent—and thirdly, 
difficulty of providing novelty. There is a time at 
which it becomes labour lost and energy wasted to 
attempt to keep life in that which Death hath crossed 
with his finger:—and since Art will only flourish in 
certain forms for a certain period, it were wiser to 
study its well-being during the changes through 
which it may be about to pass than, with arrogant 
pedantry, to fancy that we can control Change and 
keep matters in statu quo, determined by our prin- 
ciples of connoisseurship. We are not prepared to 
say that the Provincial Musical Festival has reached 
the point of decadence at which attention were best 
turned to musical exhibitions of another quality and 
character ;—but it may be seen that they canno longer 
flourish without singularly good and enterprising 
management. Of this, the Birmingham and Norwich 
committees have set the example by commissioning 
new works, Unhappily, however, the list of com- 
posers who can “attract,” in the present state of 
affairs, is a short one ; while—strange perversity !— 
the number of those who seem to aspire to honours 
in composition is little less restricted: and, further, 
insomuch as Oratorio writing implies the highest 
exercise of musical science, and as sacred subjects 
are limited in number, the chance of new works 
appearing is narrowed. All these difficulties must 
be met and overcome if the one measure for, and 
means of, revivification is to be carried into effect; 
and we once again lay the case before Committees 
and Composers—not from any rash hope of working 
an immediate metamorphosis—but with the idea 
that the above considerations, by being circulated, 
may perhaps at last persuade and penetrate those 
who are most concerned in the interests of Music. 

We observe that translated operas are now per- 
formed at Liverpool, with a tolerably complete com- 
pany from the Princess's Theatre—including Miss 
Bassano, Miss Smythson, Miss Flower, Messrs. 
Allen, Bodda, &c. The want, on all these occasions, 
is band and chorus. We are told that M. Thalberg 
is at present in London;—without, however, any 
intention of public performance.—Meanwhile, the 
travelling concert parties, which fill the interval 
betwixt the close of the Italian operas and the 
singers’ commencing foreign engagements are in 
progress of organization. Next to Mdlle. Lind, 
Malle. Alboni will be “the bright particular star” 
this year. 

The new Directors of the Philharmonic Society 
for the year 1848 have just been elected. They are 
Messrs. Anderson, Sterndale Bennett, Calkin, Chat- 
terton, Griesbach, Lucas, and M‘Murdie. The past 
season is said to have been a very successful one: 
—the next, we think, might be made even more so, 
were the newly-appointed committee to provide in 
sufficiently good time for the production of such 
novelty as is #ttainable. While, however, pressing 
foresight and energy upon those in office, it is fair to 
point out that they ale not always sufficient. We 
have heard that proposals were this year made to 
Meyerbeer with regard to the performance of his 
‘Struensee’ music,—to which the maestro sent no 
reply. Let us remind Mr. Bennett,—too, to whom 
we have a right to look for new compositions,—that 
he had nothing forthcoming this year. There is time 
to amend the matter ere the next season sets in, 

Drury Lane has fallen into the hands of Messrs: 
Jullien and Gye. We understand that the lessees 
have contracted to perform the legitimate drama for 
a certain portion of their season.—The Olympic is 
taken by Captain Addison.—Mr. Creswick is engaged 
for three years at the Haymarket.—Considerable 
expectations are formed of a lady, the protégée of 
Mr. Charles Kemble, who will, in all probability, 
appear at the same theatre, after October, in 
several of Mrs.Siddons’s great characters.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean, it is understood, are also engaged 
by Mr. Webster. 
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Paris Academy of Sciences. — July 5.—M 
Woillez read a paper on the use of the galvanic 
cess for the production of letters, &c., in relief ~ 
means of facilitating the education of persons = 
were born blind—M. Morin read a paper on the 
means employed by M. Jules Pugeot, in his factory 
at Hérimoncourt, to preserve his workmen from ny 
danger presented by the use of grindstones, i 
Pugeot’s remedy consists in the application of a ver. 
tilator so contrived as to carry off the siliceous due 
before it can reach the mouth or nostrils of the work 
man.—M. Longel read a note in reply to the com. 
munication made by M. Magendie on the recurren, 
sensibility of nerves—M. Despretz called attention 
to some crucibles manufactured by M. Deyeux, anj 
which are stated to have been found superior to any 
others in use.—A letter was received from a typo- 
graphic compositor, named Coblentz, announcing that 
he has resorted to galvanism in order to give to print. 
ing types a greater degree of hardness, and to pre. 
serve them from the change which they undergo in 
their present state——Several communications wer 
received proposing plans for preventing locomo. 
= and other railroad carriages from running off the 
rails, 


Return of Pensions.—A list of all the pension; 
granted between the 20th day of June 1846 and the 
20th day of June 1847, charged upon the Civil List, 
has been laid before Parliament. It appears that 
pensions to the amount of 1,200/. have been granted: 
—viz., to Misses Anna Archer Shee, Mary Arche 
Shee, and Eliza Jane Archer Shee, the daughters of 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal 
Academy, in consideration of the eminence of their 
father as an artist and of his services as Presiden 
of the Royal Academy during a period of sixteen 
years, a pension of 200/.; to Christian M‘Caskill 
and Jessie M‘Caskill, the sisters of the late Sir J, 
M‘Caskill, in consideration of the gallant services of 
their brother, and of his death on the field of battle, 
501. each; to Catherine Taylor, daughter of Brig. 
dier-General Taylor, killed in action in the late cam- 
paign of the Sutlej, in consideration of the late dis. 
tinguished services of her late father, in trust to Sir 
Harry Dent Goring, Bart. a pension of 50/.; to the 
Rev. Samuel Bloomfield, D.D. in consideration of his 
services and acquirements as a scholar and a divine, 
a pension of 200/.; to Mr. Bernard Barton, in con- 
sideration of his literary merits, a pension of 100/.; 
to Mr. John Ramsay M‘Culloch, in consideration of 
his services as the author of many useful publications 
connected with the finance and commerce of the 
country, a pension of 200/.; to Mary Haydon, 
widow of the late Mr. Benjamin Robert Haydon, 
in consideration of her distressed circumstances and 
the merits as an artist of her late husband, a pension 
of 50/.; to Calvin Beaumont Winstanley and Jobr 
Lloyd, in consideration of the services rendered by their 
ancestors to King Charles IT. in his escape after the 
battle of Worcester, a pension of 25/. each; to Samuel 
Wilderspin, in consideration of his services in pro- 
moting infant schools, a pension of 1007. ; to Ellen 
Mary Banim, widow of Mr. John Banim, the author 
of several works of imagination and poetry, in con- 
sideration of the literary merits of her late husband, 
a pension of 50/.; to Margaret Turnbull, widow of 
the late James Turnbull, in consideration of the 
literary merits of her brother, the late Dr. Leyden,s 
pension of 50/.; and to Mrs. Fanny Gurwood, widow 
of Lieut.-Colonel Gurwood, in consideration of the 
literary merits of her late husband, a pension of 5. 

The Patent Mile Index.—A contrivance for me 
suring and indicating the distance travelled by cat- 
riages has been invented by Mr. H. Von Uster 
The invention is equally applicable to private car- 
riages as to cabs and other public vehicles; one of 
its advantages being that there is nothing unsightly 
in the apparatus,—which can scarcely be seen whet 
the carriage is in motion. A plano-spiral rotate 
is concealed within the hoop of the nave of om 
of the hind wheels, and gives action to a shaft 
small rod of iron which is carried horizontally 
nearly as far asthe opposite wheel. At this poitt 
a universal joint connects the horizontal with the 
vertical rod, which latter continues the action im! 
the body of the carriage under the seat. Het 
two or three wheels give motion to a suitable shat # 
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in, which is concealed between the pannels of one 
side of the carriage, and terminates near the roof in 
dial plate provided with two faces, one inside for 
the use of the passenger, and the other outside, in 
ghich the driver and his fare can together note the 
‘tion of the hands before the latter steps into the 
a Both dials have exactly the face of a clock; 
eing each furnished with an hour and a minute hand, 
_and hours, half-hours, and minutes being indicated 
on the dial precisely as in the ordinary time-piece. As 
thehands perform the circuit of the dial, the divisions 
of hours, half-hours, and minutes correspond exactly 
with the miles, halfmiles, and fractions of a mile 
actually traversed by the vehicle. Thus, if the dials 
indicate 20 minutes past 12 when the passenger 
enters the cab, he will know that he has travelled 
exactly a mile when the dial within points to 20 
minutes past 1,—a mile and a half when it points to 
10 minutes to 2,—-two miles when it arrives at 20 
minutes past 2,—and so on. A small circle within 
the dial face, with a pointer answering to the 
second hands of a watch, enable the owner of 
the carriage to satisfy himself as to the total num- 
ber of miles which the vehicle has travelled in any 
given period. ‘The passenger is thus supplied with 
a perfect check against overcharge ;—while the pro- 
rietor has the means of knowing the amount of 

mileage actually performed. 
The Birth-place of Shakspeare.—On the skirts of the 
county of Warwick, situated on the low meadowy 
banks of a river, there is a little quiet country town, 
boasting nothing to attract the attention of the tra- 
yeller but a fine church and one or two antique 
buildings, with elaborately carved fronts of wood or 
stone, in the peaceful streets. There would seem 
to be little traffic in that place; and the passing 
traveller, ignorant of the locality, would scarcely cast 
asecond lock out of his carriage window. But whis- 
per its name into his ear, and hand in hand with his 
ignorance his apathy will straightway depart! He 
will order his horse to be stopped. He will descend 
from his carriage. He will explore those quiet streets. 
He will enter more than one of the houses in that 
quiet little town. He will visit that old church; he 
will pause reverentially before its monuments, He 
vill carry away with him some notes—perhaps some 
sketches; and remember what he saw and what he 
felt that day to the very close of his life. Indeed, 
you will seldom fail to see, even in that quiet little 
town, small groups of people on whose faces and in 
whose demeanour you will recognize the stranger- 
stamp. There is something to see in those unfre- 
quented streets: and they have come a long way to 
seit, What wonder? The town is Stratford-on-Avon ! 
It is the birth-place and the burial-place of William 
Shakspeare. It is with the former we have to do. 
There is a humble tenement, not long ago a butcher's 
shop, in one of the streets of Stratford, over the door 
of which is a board bearing the inscription :—“ The 
Immortal Shakspeare was born in this house.” The 
upper room, which is said to have witnessed the 
uativity of the poet, is invested with an. interest 
peculiarly its own, The surface of the walls is one 
great sheet of autographs,—including many of the 
most renowned of modern names,—so densely packed 
together that not a vestige of the original tegument 
of the wall can be seen. Of all the heart-stirring 
relics which this old country boasts, there is not one 
80 deeply interesting as this—there is not one which 
we would less willingly suffer to disappear—there is 
hot one on the removal of which by the sacrilegious 
hand of modern avarice or utilitarianism would inflict 
amore lasting reproach upon the nation: and yet, 
the house is to be sold by auction; and may be 
carried away piece-meal and cut into tobacco-stop- 
pers! The property is now in the possession of a 
family which cannot longer retain it among them- 
selves,—and it is therefore to be thrown into the 
market, The sale, we understand, will take place 
at the end of some two months from the present time. 
Among the parties named as the probable purchasers 
of the hallowed edifice is the corporation of Stratford. 
But this body is not, we are informed, prepared, 
Perhaps not in a position, to exceed a certain outlay, 
—and may therefore fail to grasp the prize. The’sum 
which the property is expected to realize is between 
two and three thousand pounds. There are, it is 
stated, American “ speculators” in the field, who are 
to go as far as the latter sum;—but on this 





point we have no specific information. The property, 
however, will go to the highest bidder. An American 
may carry it off bodily, set it on wheels, as a peram- 
bulating raree-show, and take the tour of the United 
States. A Frenchman may purchase the abode of 
the “immortal William,’’ pull it down, and make it 
into snuff-boxes. A Dutchman may cut it into pipes. 
A Chinaman into card cases.—Morning Herald. 











SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISII ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
[From our own Correspondents.) 


WE have omitted to state that on Friday, at three 
o'clock, after the sectional meetings were concluded, 
Dr. Dauneny gave a lecture at the Botanic Garden, 
in explanation of the researches which he had been 
carrying on there at various times on subjects con- 
nected with Vegetable Physiology and Agricultural 
Chemistry—and of the Apparatus by means of which 
they were conducted. —On the evening of Monday, 
as we have said, a lecture was delivered at the Rad- 
cliffe Library, by H. E. Strickianp, Esq. ‘On the 
History of the Dodo and other Allied Species of 
Birds.’ He showed from historical data that each 
of the three islands of the Indo-African Ocean— 
Mauritius, Rodriguez, and Bourbon — was originally 
inhabited by peculiar species of brevipennate birds, 
all of which were speedily destroyed by the early 
colonists. Mauritius was the birthplace of the Dodo: 
—the first notice of which was not, as erroneously 
stated, by Vasco de Gama (who never visited Mau- 
ritius), but by Van Neck, a Dutchman, in 1598. 
Several successive voyagers mention the bird, down 
to Cauche in 1638; and in the latter year a live spe- 
cimen was brought to London, and was described by 
Sir Hamon Lestrange. The pictorial evidence re- 
specting the Dodo consists of four oil paintings: — 
one in the British Museum, without the artist’s 
name; one at the Hague, and another at Berlin, by 
Roland Savery; and one at Oxford, by John Savery, 
his nephew. All these are evidently from one de- 
sign,—and may have been drawn from a specimen 
which Van Neck brought to Holland. The osteo- 
logical evidences of the Dodo consist of the foot in 
the British Museum, the head and foot at Oxford, 
and a head lately discovered at Copenhagen. The 
three former specimens were exhibited; and a cast of 
the latter had also been sent for the meeting,—but 
was detained by the vexatious formalities of the 
London Custom House. The Oxford head and foot 
have been recently dissected; and from the charac- 
ters thus exposed it is certain that the Dodo was not 
related either to the gallinaceous birds, the ostriches, 
or the vultures, as others have conjectured—but is 
closely allied to the pigeons. With the exception of 
its short wings, it approaches greatly to the Trerons, 
or fruit-pigeons; and still more to the Didunculus, a 
kind of pigeon from the Samoan Islands,—of which 
the only specimen in Europe was exhibited at the 
meeting. The author supposed that the Dodo fed 
upon the cocoa-nuts, mangos, and other fruits which 
in tropical forests fall from the trees at all seasons of 
the year. The lecturer then drew attention to the 
island of Rodriguez, visited in 1691 by Leguat; who 
has given a description and figure of a brevipennate 
bird which he calls the Solitaire. Several bones of 
this bird from the Museums of Paris and of Glasgow 
were on the table; and a comparison of them with 
those of the Dodo clearly proved that the Solitaire 
was an allied, but distinct, species,—longer legged 
than the Dodo, and related, like it, to the pigeons. 
It was next shown, from the narratives of several 
voyagers, that the island of Bourbon was also for- 
merly inhabited by two species of short-winged birds 
of the same abnormal group as the Dodo and the 
Solitaire. Unfortunately, we have as yet no osseous 
remains of these birds from Bourbon:—but they 
might doubtless be procured from the caves and 
alluvial deposits of that island; and by similar re- 
searches in Mauritius and Rodriguez, the entire ske- 
letons of this remarkable family of extinct birds 
might be reconstructed. 


MONDAY, JUNE 28, 
Section A—MATHIEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 
‘ Observations on the general Nature and Laws of 
Electrical Attraction,’ by Sir W. 8. Harris,—The 





author commenced by a brief account of the theory 
of electricity resorted to by the French philosophers, 
and then proceeded to notice some physical facts 
which appeared to invalidate this theory ;—amongst 
others, the electrical condition of a well-insulated 
body in a space nearly void of resistance, and which if 
preserved at a considerable distance from conducting 
matter maintained a charge, as well as under ordinary 
circumstances. The author, by a careful process, had 
been enabled to preserve the electricity of a small 
sphere in an exhausted medium for a very consider- 
able time—many days. In conveying a charge to a 
common electrical jar it might be proved that equal 
quantities were received into it, in equal times, until 
there was a sort of overflow ; being more analogous to 
the filling a vessel with an unelastic fluid such as water, 
than the condensation of an elastic fluid such as air. 
The action of the proof plane and the balance of tor- 
sion, as employed by the celebrated philosopher Cou- 
lomb, was next adverted to. Here the author endea- 
voured to show that great difficulties arose in deducing 
accurate results, inasmuch as the proof plane could 
not be considered as an element of the surface, and 
any electrometer acting on the principle of repulsion 
was liable to great uncertainty, and that hence deduc- 
tions as to the particular distribution of electricity on 
the surfaces of bodies were inconclusive. It might so 
happen that the distribution may be uniform, and yet 
a proof plane come away more highly charged from 
one point than from another. “he author called at- 
tention to an experiment of the celebrated Volta, who 
found that an electrical charge reposed more quietly 
on a long rectangular parallelogram than on a square, 
although the areas of the surface were the same. It 
was to be regretted, on account of the received ma- 
thematical theory of electricity, that all our experi- 
mental evidence relative to the distribution of a charge 
on the surface of conductors rests upon experiments 
with the proof plane, or some other body brought into 
contact with the given conductor and subsequently 
removed from it. The author, by a new method of 
experiment, had shown that the intensity of a charged 
surface of any rectangle was the same as when rolled 
up into the form of a cylinder, the quantity of elec- 
tricity being the same—and that the intensity of a 
circular area was the same as that of the sphere into 
which we might conceive it to be transformed. An 
electrometer, depending on the attractive forces ex- 
erted between a charged and neutral plane, was here 
exhibited to the Section, and was said to be suscep- 
tible of great accuracy in measurements of this kind. 
The author supposes every case of electrical attrac- 
tion to resolve itself into the conditions of the Leyden 
experiment, and to be a simple case of electrical 
charge obtained by the opposition of two conducting 
surfaces with an intervening nonconducting medium ; 
and it is well known that in the electrical jar the 
charge is not dependent on the thickness of the coat- 
ings but on their extension. If we could suppose a 
single body only in the universe—and to be charged 
with electricity—there appears no reason from expe- 
riment to suppose, @ priori, an unequal distribution 
upon it, be the form what it may; but if we conceive 
a second body to be called into existence, then the 
action termed electrical induction arises between the 
two, which is again reflected back by the second body 
upon the first ; and on a space void of resistance this 
induction, however small, would cause an electrical 
current to flow through a space however great; but if 
a resisting nonconducting medium be interposed be- 
tween these bodies, then we have to consider the action 
upon the interposed particles, and we have immedi- 
ately a case of charge between the opposed surfaces 
of the two bodies,—and which will be greater in pro- 
portion to the amount of induction or electrical dis- 
turbance of which the previously neutral body is 
susceptible. In this way we may consider any two 
conducting bodies when opposed to each other as 
forming the coatings to an intermediate mass of air, 
and these are all the conditions we have to consider. 
In the case of two spheres opposed to each other, one 
insulated and charged with a given quantity of elec- 
tricity, the other uninsulated and free, the deter- 
mination of the laws of the attractive force was 
simple and the problem easy of solution, without any 
complicated consideration of an hypothetical distribu- 
tion of the electricity upon the spheres and conductors 
connected with them;—we had, in fact, a chargeable 
system, with convex coatings. We have only to 
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consider the opposed areas. Here, in whatever way 
the primary forces between the surfaces may be con- 
ceived to exist, they are finally reduced to an action 
between opposite and similar points, depending on the 
engagement of opposed positive and negative forces, 
by which an exclusive action between certain points 
is established. The attractive force between the 
spheres, or rather opposed hemispheres, is as the 
number of attracting points, and inversely, and as the 
squares of the distances inversely ; we can hence de- 
termine the position of two points q q° within the 
surface of each opposed hemisphere in which we may 


conceive the whole force to be collected, and to be the | 
same as if derived from every point on the surface. | 


The whole force will vary as the squares of the dis- 
tanves between these points inversely; so that a unit 
of force at a unit of distance between the nearest 
points of the spheres being given, it is easy to assign 
or predict the force at any other distance at which the 
intermediate air can become charged. The following 
formula was given by the author for determining the 
distance of the points q q’ within the hemisphere :— 


In which x is the distance of the point q, a the dis- 
tance between the nearest points of the spheres, and 
r the radius. When both hemispheres are equal the 


whole force will vary as As the distance 


1 
a(a+2r)’ 
between the spheres increases, the points q q’ recede 
from the surface, and would finally coincide with the 
centres of the spheres; which would limit the distance 
at which a charge could possibly occur, The author 
exhibited to the Section the striking agreement of the 
calculation with experiment by means of this elec- 
trical balance: consisting of a delicate scale-beam, with 


a duly poised suspended sphere. The weights requisite | 


to balance the force between this sphere and a second 
sphere placed beneath it and charged with a given 
quantity of electricity were predicted with great pre- 
cision. In the course of this paper some magnetic 


experiments were exhibited illustrative of the action | 


of the forces between similarly placed and opposite 
points. The author observed that every kind of case 
in ordinary electricity could be easily and simply in- 
vestigated upon these principles; and that without the 
air between conductors could become charged no at- 
tractive force would be apparent, and this would of 
course limit the distance at which such force could 
exist. It has been shown by Faraday that with the 
same constraining power induction takes place more 
readily, or with more difficulty, as the extent of the 
intervening dialectric particles is diminished or in- 
creased. We might have electrical currents in a 
space devoid of resistance; but without an interposed 
dialectric medium it is doubtful whether those phe- 
nomena indicative of attraction between the bodies 
would exist. 


‘On Electrical Images,’ by Prof. Toomsoy.—The 


subject of this communication is “the principle of 
which is suggested by Green’s | 


electrical images,” 
elementary propositions, as the proper way of treat- 
ing a great variety of problems which present them- 
selves with reference to the distribution of electricity 
on spherical conductors. The effect of a body elec- 
trified in any given manner upon an uninsulated 
sphere was shown to be completely represented by 
what may be called “the image of the electrified 


body in the sphere,’ and a simple geometrical con- 
struction was given by which this image may he 


described. When an electrified body is placed in 
the neighbourhood of the uninsulated spheres, an 
inductive effect is produced which may be repre- 
sented by an infinite series of “ successive images” in 
each sphere. An algebraic expression of this result 
leads to solutions, by means of converging series, of 
the various problems which occur with reference to 
the distribution of the induced electricity and the 
attractions exerted by the two spheres. When a 
single conductor, bounded by segments of two spheri- 
cal surfaces cutting at an angle which is a sub- 
multiple of two right angles, is electrified by the 
influence of a charged body, the effect may be 
represented by means of a finite number of images 
disposed in a symmetrical manner in the circum- 
ference of a circle passing through the exciting body 
and cutting the two spherical surfaces at right angles. 
The principle of electrical images, as applied in these 


| two cases, may be illustrated by reference to the 
| successive images of a candle placed between two 
parallel plane mirrors, and to the symmetrically 
arranged images which are seen in the kaleidoscope. 
‘On the Resistance of a Fluid to two oscillating 
Spheres, by G. G, Sroxes.—The object of this 
communication was to show the application of Prof. 
Thomson’s method of images to the solution of certain 
problems in Hydrodynamics. 

‘Sur les Cométes périodiques de Lexel de Faye 

et de Vico,’ by M. Leverrter.—This paper was a 
highly interesting résumé of his labours on these 

subjects. 

‘On the Eclipse of Oct. 1847,’ by Prof. PowEtt. 

| —The object of this communication was to call at- 
tention to the remarkable eclipse which is to occur 
on the 9th of October next, and which will be annular 
for a considerable part of the south of England. Dia- 
grams were exhibited of the phenomena usually at- 
tending such eclipses to which attention ought to be 
directed; and a map of its course over England and 
Ireland. The subject having appeared of general 
interest, a committee of the Association drew up a 
series of suggestions and directions to observers, which 





was printed and circulated among the members, and | 


of which a copy is annexed.— 

Suggestions for the Observation of the Annular 
Eclipse, Oct. 9, 1847, made by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Oxford, June 26, 1847. 
—The following directions and suggestions, relative to 


the ensuing annular eclipse of the sun, which will take | 


place Oct. 9, 1847, are proposed for the assistance of 
less practised observers, or those who may not have 
better information at hand, but who may nevertheless 
render great service by noticing and recording, as 


well as circumstances permit, any of the various points | 


here alluded to:—I. As a general direction as to the 
limits within which the eclipse can be seen annular in 
| England and Ireland, if on any map a line be drawn 
through Greenwich and Gloucester and produced, it 
will give the northern limit at which the eclipse ceases 
to be annular. A line parallel to the last, through 
Padstow in Cornwall on the west, and Torbay on the 
east, (which will extend across the Channel to Havre, 
| &c., and passes just below Cape Clear on the west,) 
| will be the line along which the eclipse is both annu- 
| lar and central. The southern limit lies wholly be- 
low Englayd.—IT. Asa rough guide to the time, the 
commencement of the annulus will be nearly at 
74 23™ a.m. (civil reckoning) for the extreme south- 
west of Ireland, at 7" 24™ for a line through Land's 
End and Milford Haven, at 72 25™ through the Isle 
of Wight and Reading, at 7" 25™ 508 for Wal- 
mer (Greenwich mean time).—III. For the observa- 





about the time when that distance is smallest, This 
measure may probably be made by means of a 
duated pearl scale, or by means of a divided obi 
glass applied in front of the object glass of the ¢ . 
scope: or by the use of a common sextant._VI. 
to the particular points of physical interest to whic 
attention should be directed, they may be stated - 
follows:—1. It will be desirable in general to “ 
the fact of the appearance of what are denominatej 
“beads” and “threads” by the late Mr, Baily a 
others, just before and after the completion of the 
annulus. (For details of older observations the oh. 
server should consult Ast. Soc. Memoirs, i, 14214 
x. 10—17, 3338. The beads were observed hy 
Mr. Baily, ib. x. 210, in 1842, when they were a 
seen by Mr. Airy, ib. x. 218. They were obserigj 
hy Prof. Henderson at Edinburgh. Ast. Soe. Notices 
v. 186.) 2, Whether in the neighbourhood of ¢, 
cusp the limb either of the sun or moon appears dis. 
torted ?. Whether the beads appear steady or waying 
disappearing and reappearing, &c.? (See the Obs. 
vations of Mr. Caldecott at Trevandrum, Ast, § 
Notices, vi. 81.) Whether they present any peculig 
changes when viewed through differently coloured 
glasses, the observer alternating the colours, whic) 
should be as dissimilar as possible, such as red an 
green. (See Silliman’s Journal, Jan. 1842.) 3, 
Whether they are seen when the eclipse is projected 
ona screen? (In this way Prof. Chevallier saw none 
when others with coloured glasses saw them, As, 
Soc. Notices, v. 186.) 4. The drawing out of th: 
beads into threads when very near junction; anj 
whether they waver and change, and the number of 
them. (See Ast. Soc. Mem. x. 15—17, 39; waving 
and changing, ib. x. 12, 13 ; not seen in 1842 by Mr, 
Baily, Notices, y. 210.) 5. Whether before and afte 
the formation of the threads the moon’s dark dise js 
elongated towards the point of contact? (This was 
observed, ib. x. 29, and wavy motion in the limb, ib, 
x. 12, 14, 30.) 6. The beads are ascribed by some 
to lunar mountains: what mountains exist at that 
part of the limb? (See Ast. Soc. Mem. x. 9, 16,30 
36.) 7. The exact intervals of time elapsed between 
the first and last complete contact, and that of the 
first and last formation of beads or other irregularities 
in or about the cusps, should be determined. The 
difference of the times being all that is wanted, a goo! 
ordinary watch will be sufficient. (The remarkable 
fact of a recurrence of cusps observed by Mr. Airy in 
1842, and his explanation of it, should be attentively 
considered, See Ast. Soc. Notices, v. 296.) 8 If 
possible, accurate measures should be taken of the 
apparent diameter of the dark dise of the moon upon 
the sun, which may be expected to be greatly les 


tions requisite, a telescope of very moderate power is | than the truth, owing to the irradiation of the sun's 


best. As the annulus will not last more than three or 


light. 9. It should be noticed whether any external 


| 

| four minutes, those unaccustomed to such observations | /uminous arch is formed over the part between the 
| should be cautioned against attempting to observe ali | cusps, a little before the first junction and after the 
| the phenomena, or they may thus run the risk of | final separation, and the colour of the light. (It was 


| observing none. 
| combine for the purpose, and each agree to attend to 
one or some few of the phenomena,—IV. To obviate 
| some of the difficulties arising from the rapid passage 
of the phenomenon, the observer may be referred to 
Capt. Smyth's Cycle (i. 141, 146), where some va- 
luable practical hints are thrown out for tranquillizing 
the observer's nerves in so transitory a phenomenon: 
especially by previously making a careful drawing of 
the spots (if any) existing on the sun’s dise, which 
may be made useful in marking and ascertaining 
the progress of the eclipse—V. With the view of 
correcting the moon’s tabular north polar distance 
and semidiameter, it is peculiarly desirable that 
observations should be made along or near the 
line (passing through Greenwich and Gloucester) on 
which the eclipse is barely annular. At some of these 
the eclipse will be completely annular, and here the 
following observations should be made :—The time of 
beginning of annularity and end of annularity should 
be observed. As the duration only is required, a com- 
mon watch showing seconds will suffice for this pur- 
pose. If possible, by means of a graduated pearl 
scale or other equivalent means, the breadth of the 
narrowest part of the annulus should be measured 
several times about the middle of the time of the an- 
nular appearance, as well as it can be estimated. At 
other places the eclipse will not be completely annu- 
lar, and here the principal object must be to make 
several measures of the distance between the cusps 





| 





If possible several observers should | observed, and appeared brown to De Lisle (Phil 


Trans. 1748, 490), reddish in other cases (Ast. Soc, 
Mem, i. 144, x. 37), and purple in others (ib. x. 16). 
Mr. Drew added to the remarks of Prof. Powell 
an explanation of a method of projecting a solar 
eclipse for any latitude, whereby, by geometrical 
construction simply, might be ascertained, to within 
a minute of time, the exact period of the beginning 
of the eclipse—the greatest phase—and the end: 
also, the position of the first point of contact and 
the portion of the sun’s dise which will be obscured 
hy the moon. These observations were illustrated 
by a projection of the eclipse of October 9, for the 
latitude of Oxford; which city is beyond the northem 
limit, within which the eclipse will be annular—Prof 
CHEVALLIER observed that there was no appearance 
of beads in an annular eclipse which he had viewed 
by receiving an image of the sun on a screen.—Capt. 
SHORTREDE suggested that it might be possible to 
decide the question of the existence of the beads by 
taking a photographic representation of the eclipse 
by means of a telescope, furnished with an equatoret. 
movement. a 
‘On the Composition and Optical Properties of 4 
variety of Hyalite from Mexico,’ by Dr. APrsoHy. 
‘ Barometrical Levellings in the Madras Pree 
dency, by Gen. CULLEN, with Observations,’ by Col. 
SykEs.—Col. Sykes exhibited and explained two 
maps constructed by Major-Gen. W. Cullen, of the 
Madras Artillery, comprising five sections of country, 
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the relative levels, by barometrical obser- 


= 
showing t distances varying from 10 to 20 miles. 


a - : 
= section from Cape Comorin to Multai, at the 


of the Tapti, a distance of about 1170 miles, 
ceeding through Madura, Trichinopoly, Banga- 
jore, Hyderabad and Nagpore, to Multai. Another 
from the Caves at Ellora to Masulipatam, through 
Jaulna, Beder, Golconda, Condapilly, to Masuli- 
patam, being a road distance of 545 miles. 1 he 
second map contained three sections : one from Nag- 

re to Jaulna, through Oomrawuttee, of 265 miles ; 
another from Goa to Bellary, through Belgaum and 
Dharwar, 280 miles ; and a third from Madras to 
Mysore, through Seringapatam, Bangalore, N allore 
and Arcot,—road distance 293 miles. A third map 
ave barometrical sections from Madras to Bellary, 
ona line about W.N.W, 244 miles; and from Bel- 
lary to _Iddamaeul, on a line about W. by 8, 156 
miles. This map, without pretending to be a com- 
Jete geological section, showed the prevailing rocks 
on the route. Associated with the sections were 
notices of the climate and mortality at most of the 
principal stations ; comprising the maxima, minima, 
and mean pressure of the barometer for some years, 
_the maxima, minima, and mean indications of the 
thermometer,—the falls of rain,—the nature of the 
monsoons,—and the sickness and per-centage mor- 
tality of the European and native troops. The 
whole of these laborious results indicated no ordi- 
vary industry and judgment. Col. Sykes’s object 
in exhibiting the sections was to call the attention of 
railway engineers to the use of the barometer as the 
precursor of the theodolite in determining the gene- 
ral levels of a country, with a view to the selection 
of line.—He suggested also that geologists might 
use the barometer to fix the height above the sea of 
the strata described. He stated that in the tropics 
the moderate oscillations of the barometer admitted 
of levels being determined with some accuracy even 
when the instrument was used independently ; but 
that when the instrument used had been previously 
compared with a standard barometer, and that con- 
temporaneous observations were made, he could 
testify from his own experience that a height so de- 
termined might not differ ten feet, when re-tested or 
re-observed after a lapse of years. 

‘On the Results obtained by Automatic Regis- 
tration of the Declinometer,’ by C. Brooxe.—The 
principal object of Mr. Brooke’s communication was 
toexplain the varieties of disturbances, which have 
been recorded in his photographs, obtained by means 
of the apparatus of which a description has been 
lately published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 
Of these disturbances, four principal varieties were 
described. In the first, which has been of most 
frequent occurrence, the disturbing cause gradually 


source 


amves at a maximum value, and again gradually. 


diminishes; thus producing a more or less deeply 
indented undulation in the line: the period of dura- 
tion of these is from a few minutes to several hours, 
In the second, which is comparatively rare, the dis- 
turbing cause comes into full operation instantane- 
ously, and after remaining uniform for periods, vary- 
ing from a few seconds to half an hour, abruptly 
ceases, leaving the magnet free to return to its former 
postion, The angular value of these last disturb- 
ances is from about 10% to 10’, and by them the 
declination is invariably increased. In the third 
kind, the magnet is suddenly thrown into vibration 
about its mean place, and is gradually brought to 
rst by the damper in periods varying from one 
lunute to twenty minutes. Several of the photo- 
graphs, it was observed, demonstrated the fact that 
amuch shorter period was occupied in bringing the 
magnet to rest with the mercury damper, described 
inthe paper alluded to, than with the oil damper, used 
in the earlier experiments, In the fourth variety of 
disturbances, the magnet commences vibrating about 
is mean place, by gradually increasing oscillations, 
which, after reaching a maximum, gradually subside. 
The greatest amplitude of oscillation rarely exceeds 
¥ or 5, and the duration from about 3" to 15", 
‘tt, Brooke stated that a London thoroughfare 
having been the locality of all the observations, he 
did not consider the reality of the last two varieties 
ofdisturbance free from doubt. The point, however, 
could not be settled until sufficient evidence has 
een obtained in situations least liable to purely 
‘al disturbance, He also remarked that although 





the comparison of many hundreds of observations 


showed an exact accordance between the movements 
of the magnet at the Royal Observatory and the 
registered magnet, yet in some few instances the dif- 
ference in the amount of disturbing force in the 
localities was not less remarkable. Mr. Brooke 
concluded by explaining a simple method of sub- 
dividing the whole length of the line representing 
twelve hours (which, from the unequal contraction 
of different registers in drying, varies sometimes as 


much as 0°2™, in length), in twelve or more equal | 
This consisted of dividing the scale on a strip | 


parts, 
of vulcanized caoutchoue ; which, being attached to 
two pieces of wood sliding on a bar, and fixed by a 
screw, might be stretched to the exact length re- 
quired, without sensibly affecting the equality of the 
subdivisions. 

































TUESDAY. 


Prof. WALKER read a short report ‘On the Ane- | 


mometrical Observations at Oxford for the last Two 
Years.’ 

‘Some account of Observations made, at the Ex- 
pense of General Sir T. M. Brisbane, to determine 
the Variations of the Laws of Terrestrial Magnetism 
with respect to Height in the Atmosphere,’ by J. A. 
Brovn. 

‘On the Diurnal Motion of a Magnet freely sus- 
pended in the direction of Magnetic Dip,’ by J. A. 
Broun. 

‘On the Polarization of the Atmosphere, with a 
Map of the Lines of Equal Polarization, by Sir 
BREWSTER. 

‘On a New Species of Polarization related to the 
direction of the Grooves in Grooved Surfaces,’ by 
Sir D. Brewster. 

‘On the Cause of Evaporation, Rain, Hailstorms, 
and the Winds of Temperate Regions, by G. A. 
Rowe. — Mr. Rowell stated his opinion that 
amongst the variety of theories given in our Ency- 
clopedias and scientific works there is not one that 
will fairly explain all the phenomena of evaporation; 
or if these phenomena are considered as fairly ex- 
plained, the explanation of the cause of the suspen- 
sion of clouds, rain, and every other phenomenon 
connected therewith requires the aid of some further 
hypothesis. The theory of Dr. Hutton on rain may 
be thought sufficient to account for moderate rains, 
but totally fails when applied to such heavy rain as 
that which fell in London, August Ist, last year, and 
therefore cannot with propriety be adopted in any 
case. Mr. Rowell endeavoured to show that the phe- 
nomena of evaporation, clouds, rain, lightning, hail, the 
winds of temperate regions, and storms of lower 
latitudes, may be fairly explained by the hypothesis 
he submitted ; 7. e. electricity having no weight and 
diffusing itself equally over the surface of bodies, 
the minute particles of water, even in their most con- 
densed state being completely enveloped in their 
natural coating of electricity, occupy, together with 
their electricity, nearly the space of an equal weight 
of air, and are thus rendered sufficiently buoyant to 
be carried away by the wind; but that when ex- 
panded by heat their specific gravity being then 
reduced, and their capacity for electricity being 
increased by the increase of surface, they are then 
buoyed up into the air by their electrical coatings ; 
that when the rising particle is condensed it becomes 
surcharged by the contraction of its surface: if this 
takes place near the surface of the earth, the sur- 
charge escapes and the particle falls as dew; but if it is 
condensed when above the electrical attraction of the 
earth, it is still buoyed up by the electricity, and on 
the escape of the surcharge, the particles attract each 


other and form clouds and rain, Hills and mountains. 


cause clouds and rain by conducting the electricity 


from the vapour, and not by condensing it; and on these | 


grounds he again suggests, as a test of the theory, 
the experiment he proposed to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1840, i.e. “'To cause rain by raising elec- 
trical conductors to the clouds by the aid of balloons.” 
In support of the proposition he read an extract from 


a letter he received from Mr. W. H. Weeks, of Sand- | 


wich, dated Dec. 27th, 1842, in which that gentleman 
assures him that “ It has several times happened that 


when his electrical kite has been raised immediately | ) r 
| occupy a greater space according to its elevation ; 


under a distended, light, fleecy cloud at a moderate 
elevation, and a free current of sparks has passed 
from the apparatus for some ten or twelve minutes, 


he has suddenly found himself bedewed with a de- 








scent of fine misty rain, and on looking up has seen 


the cloud upon which he was operating surprisingly 
reduced in magnitude.’ Electrical kites cannot 
reach the clouds, and can only be raised in windy 
weather, when the clouds must be every instant pass- 
ing away from the influence of such apparatus; and 
if they have such effects, what may we not anticipate 
from the use of conductors which would reach the 
clouds, and could be raised in calm weather? Mr, 
Rowell considered that from the reduction of tempera- 
ture at the height of the clouds, the vapour in those 
regions must be always condensed, but invisible from 
being so diffused ; and that the formation of clouds 
is not owing to condensation, but to the escape of 
electricity allowing the particles of vapour to attract 
each other. In support of these views, and also to 
show that the ascent and support of vapour at great 


| heights must depend on some agent which is inde- 
< i=) 


pendent of heat or cold, he exhibited the table fol- 
lowing — 





| 
| Temperature 


Water heavier 
of Air. | 


than Air. 
860 times, 

1,083 ,, 

1,363 

1,716 

2,160 

2,719 


lleights. 





Level of the Sea 

1 mile ee 

2 miles 

Smiles .. ee a | 

4 miles ai oi ost 

5 miles | 
nd ' 


+609 





Another cause of rain is the pressure of the par 
ticles of vapour upon each other; for if a cloud be 
of great depth, say the lower part one mile high and 
the upper part two miles, as the electricity of the 
particles would be equal, those in the upper part 
would not have sufficient for their support, and would 
therefore press downwards, and those in the lower 
part would have more than enough to support them 
at that height, and would therefore press upwards, 
and thus press the particles in the middle of such 
cloud into contact and form rain, while the electricity 
being pressed out of the cloud, would accumulate on 
the surface till it could force its way to the earth or 
other clouds, and thus cause lightning. Violent hail- 
storms he attributed to the sudden equalization of the 
electricity of large masses of vapour floatingat different 
heights in the air, and brought by currents and various 
circumstances the one over the other. The difference 
between the lowest mass and the top of the upper 
mass of clouds may amount to two or three miles. 
The violence of storms in such cases depends upon 
the density of the clouds and the height of their 
upper strata: as, the greater the height at which the 
hailstones begin to form, the greater will be the 
degree of cold they will acquire, and consequently 
the more powerfully they will act in freezing the 
vapour with which they come in contact during their 
fall ; the greater also they will become by the accu- 
mulation of vapour in falling; and the greater will 
be the velocity with which they will arrive at the 
earth. The lightning accompanying such storms may 
be caused by the lower clouds forming conductors 
for the electricity from the highly-charged upper 
clouds to the earth. The diminution of the pressure 
of the atmosphere previous to and during rain, he 
ascribed to the escape of electricity from the invi- 
sible vapour or clouds ; thus causing a vacuum or 
rarefaction in the regions of the clouds: and the air 
from its elasticity rising to fill the space, decreases 
the pressure on the mercury, Allowing that the 
trade winds, land and sea breezes, Xc., are caused by 
changes of temperature, yet he contended that the 
more irregular winds are owing in a much greater 
degree to the fall of rain and the escape of electri- 
city from the cloud, than to any change of tem- 
perature ; for as each particle of water to be buoy- 
ant must, together with its electrical coating, occupy 
the space of an equal weight of air, as water is 860 
times heavier than air at the level of the sea, every 
particle of water that falls to the earth must have 
occupied 860 times more space when suspended in 
the air: therefore, if in a given time one inch of rain 
falls to the earth, it must, during that time, have 
caused a vacuum or rarefaction in the space above to 
the extent of 860 inches: the vacuum would in fact 
be greater than this, for vapour to be buoyant must 


but as the density of the air decreases according to 
the elevation, the effect must be the same, i. e. for 
every inch of rain that falls the vacuum would be 
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equal to the gradual abstraction of the whole of the 
air to upwards of 70 feet in height over the whole 
district where the rain falls; which rarefaction must be 
filled up during the time the rain is falling by a rush of 
air from the surrounding districts, although such wind 
may not always be felt in the same locality in which 
the rain falls. 
the storms of wind which swept over England from 


France and other parts of the continent were deluged 
with rain. He exhibited the following table of 
heavy rains (mentioned by Prot. Forbes in his Report 
on Meteorology in 1840) to show that they are suf- 
ficient to account for violent storms; and had no 


| doubt that if we had accurate accounts of the extra- 
He supports his views by referring to | 


ordinary rains which sometimes fall within the tropics, 
they would be found sufficient to account for the most 


the north-west and west last autumn, at which time | tremendous hurricane :— 





Average Vacuum persq. mile 


Place. Date. Se Time. per second, in cubic feet. 
Catskill, U.S. ........ July 26th, 1819 18inches .... 74 hours 1,331,968 cubic feet. 
SE. ncn ennneceans Oct. 25th, 1822 30 24 eee 693,733 
JOYCUSE 0... 0 0eccee ve Oct. 9th, 1827 .... 31 a coe 782,027 
GOMEWR ..cccicccsccee May 20th, 1827 .... 6 oo «68 esse 1,109,973 
Gibraltar ....ccccccce Nov. 27th, 1826 23 26 704,406 
Naples eaanounaas Nov. 22nd, 1826 % 37 minutes 809,980 
ee Aug. 3rd, 1829 .... 30 837,978 





*On the Cause of the Aurora, and the Declination 
of the Needle, by G. A. Rowe ti.—As the trade 
winds are caused by the flowing of the denser air 
from the polar regions to the tropics, the superior 
trade winds in the higher regions of the air must be 
from the tropical to the coldest parts of the earth, to 
keep up the equilibrium of the air; then, as it is 
proved by Forchhammer that more vapour arises 
from tropical seas than falls there, and that more 
falls in polar regions than rises in those parts; and, as 
it is proved by the experiments of Volta and others, 
that whenever evaporation takes place, positive elec- 
tricity is carried off—it follows that there are elec- 
trical currents similar to the currents of air: the 
vapour, with its electricity, rising in the tropics (thus 
rendering those parts negatively charged), is carried 
thence by the superior trade winds to the colder parts 
of the earth, where the vapour falls; and its electricity 
escaping to the earth, renders those parts positively 
charged, whence the electricity rushes off along the 
earth's surface towards the more negative parts of the 
earth, and is again carried off by the rising vapour. 
Mr. Rowell ascribes the direction of the needle to 
these currents of electricity from the positive to the 
negative parts of the earth, and the aurora to the in- 
terruption of these currents of electricity, by the dry 
and non-conducting state of the air in the frigid 
regions during severe frosts insulating the electricity 
of the clouds, where it accumulates till it flashes back 
through the higher and rarer air towards the more 
temperate regions, thus exhibiting the aurora, and at 
the same time causing a disturbance of the magnetic 
needle. The author thinks that many writers have 
fallen into error in supposing the height of the aurora 
to be far above the limits of our atmosphere: which 
error may have arisen from some mistake in their 
observations, or from some other luminous meteor 
being mistaken for the aurora; for as the observa- 
tions of Parry, Franklin, Richardson and others dis- 
tinctly prove that the aurora does take place near 
the surface of the earth, and is in some way con- 
nected with the formation of clouds, the arches which 
are sometimes seen at such great altitudes may arise 
from totally different causes. He considers that the 
diurnal variation of the needle tells in favour of the 
opinion that the direction of the ncedle is dependent 
on evaporation; as very early in the morning, when 
to the eastward of our meridian, evaporation must be 
at a minimum, the declination is least: the declina- 
tion then increases till about the time when the eva- 
poration must be most rapid, and then decreases till, 
in the evening, it reaches its medium position ; and 
the fact that the diurnal variation is more than 
double in summer what it is in winter, tells in favour 
of this view. Thecause of magnetic poles in this hemi- 
sphere he ascribes to the quantities of ice blocked up 
both in winter and summer in the high latitudes above 
the two continents, thus causing those parts to be the 
coldest in this hemisphere, and therefore the mag- 
netic poles; for, as the density of the air from the 
frigid regions is the cause of the trade winds, and as 
the density of the air increases with the degree of 
cold, it follows that more air must flow from the 
coldest parts of the earth towards the warmer regions 
than from any other parts, and, consequently, there 
must be the greatest flow of the superior currents of 
air from the warmer to those colder parts, thus bring- 
ing more vapour and electricity there than to any 
other parts in this hemisphere. Now, if the greatest 
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degree of cold be at the pole of the earth, and eva- 
poration increased regularly thence to the equator, 
there would then be no declination of the needle, as 
the electricity would pass off from the coldest or 
positive parts towards the more negative parts of the 





earth in the direct lines of longitude; but as the mag- 
netic poles are at a distance from the terrestrial pole, 
and as those parts are more positively charged with | 
electricity than other parts in the same latitude, the 
electricity must diverge eastward and westward of the 
direct lines of longitude in passing off to the more 
negative parts of the earth, and thus cause the decli- 
nation of the needle. The author contends that | 
the fact that the aurora did not affect the needle | 
at Port Bowen in 73° north latitude, whilst it had | 
great effect at Fort Franklin in 65° north, tells in 

favour of his views that the direction of the needle | 
is owing to currents of electricity from the magnetic 
pole to the more negative parts of the earth, as 
the American magnetic pole is in 70° north.— 
Mr. Rowell exhibited a large diagram of the earth 
from the north pole to 40° north latitude, showing at 
one view the situation of the American magnetic pole 
according to Sir James Ross, and the Siberian pole 
according to Hansteen, the lines of equal intensity 
from Col. Sabine’s maps, the lines of equal tem- 
perature from Humboldt, the direction of the needle 
shown by arrows, &c. By the diagram he showed 
that in the meridian of the American pole the lines 
of equal temperature descend to a much lower 
latitude than in any part of this hemisphere, which 
he ascribed to the polar seas there being land-locked 
and causing a great accumulation of ice in those 
regions both winter and summer, whilst the magnetic 
force, also, is greatest in that meridian. In the 
meridian of the Siberian pole, the Polar Sea is far 
more open, the temperature is higher, and the mag- 
netic intensity less. In the neighbourhood of 
Behring’s Straits, where the Polar Sea is open to the 
Pacitic Ocean, the intensity is still less; but in the 
meridian of London, or rather to the east of it, the 
line of equal temperature rises to a much higher lati- 
tude than in any other part of this hemisphere, the 
intensity of magnetism is the least, and the Polar Sea 
is there open from Greenland to Nova Zembla, and 
the ice formed in those regions is liable at all times 
to be broken up and dispersed by the storms of the 
Atlantic Ocean. He considers the magnetic poles 
not to be mere points on the earth, but extensive 
districts in the coldest parts, and that even moun- 
tains, which, from their elevation, are continually 
conducting electricity from the higher regions of the 
air, must have some local effect upon the needle. 
He contends that the opinion is erroneous which 
ascribes the changes of declination to a rotation of 
the magnetic poles round the pole of the earth; as 
we have no proof that the magnetic poles in this 
hemisphere were ever situated otherwise than in the 
high latitudes above the two continents; and that 
the change of declination may be fairly explained on 
the supposition that the American pole has increased 
in strength, or the Siberian pole has decreased in 
strength, and that the line of no variation where the 
influence of the two poles are equal, has receded 
during the last two centuries from some point west of 
England to its present position eastward of St. Peters- 
burgh, thus bringing parts which formerly had an 
eastward variation to be under the influence of the 
American pole. He suggests that any geological 
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change which has.made the Siberian Polar Sea 1 
open, would tend to weaken that magnetic pole. 
any change which may have blocked up the Amer, . 
Polar Sea, would increase the strength of that pole 
He concludes by again suggesting the expetion 
of raising electrical conductors, to the height of the 
clouds in the frigid regions during severe frosts, Which 
he believes would cause the aurora, and also thro. 
some light on terrestrial magnetism. 

*On the Defects of, and Danger arising from, the 
use of Corrective Magnets for local attraction on the 
Compasses of Iron-built Vessels,’ by Dr. Scorespy 

‘On Improvements in Chronometers,’ by ¥ 
Unricu. "2 

*On an Extraordinary Mirage,’ by Dr. THowsoy, 

On the Self-registering Apparatus of the Mig. 
netical Declination at Munich,’ by M. Lamoyr, 

*On a New Proof of the Principle of Vertical 
Velocities, by the Rev. B. Price. 

‘On the Fundamental Laws of Motion and Equi 
brium,’ by W. Srorriswoope.—The paper consis 
of an @ priori deduction of the laws of motion and 
equilibrium, and an explanation of a fundament 
connexion between the sciences of dynamics api 
statics, 

‘Example of an Tsoperimetrical Problem treatej 
by the Calculus of Quaternions,’ by Sir W, RB. 
Hamiton. 

Mr. Ronatps presented his fourth annual volume 
of ‘ Observations and Experiments made at the Key 
Observatory.’ 

WEDNESDAY. 

‘On the Existence of Elementary Diurnal Cw. 
rents of Electricity at the Terrestrial Surface, by 
Mr. Bartow. 

‘On the Electric Currents by which the Phe 
nomena of Terrestrial Magnetism may be produced,’ 
by Prof. THomsoyx. — It is a well-known theorem, 
first demonstrated by Green, that the action of a 
mass of any nature, in attracting an external point, 
may be represented by means of a distribution of 
matter of the same kind over the surface of the 
body; that is to say, that a certain distribution of 
matter over the surface of a body may be deter- 
mined, which will produce exactly the same force, 
whether of gravitation, of magnetism, or of electricity, 
as results from the body itself. Thus, by applying 
this theorem to the case in which the force cons- 
dered is that of terrestrial magnetism, we see thet 
acertain distribution of imaginary magnetic matter 
may be found, which would produce all the phe- 
nomena of terrestrial magnetism observed at the sur- 
face of the earth or above it, except those which ar 
due to atmospheric or external sources of magnetism, 
if any such exist. This proposition, although of great 
theoretical interest, cannot be entertained as ex- 
pressing a physical fact; for there are only two wars 
in which we can conceive internal sources of teres 
trial magnetism to exist. We may either imagix, 
as Gilbert did, the earth to be wholly or in parta 
magnet, such as a magnet of steel, or we may cot 
ceive it to be an electro-magnet, with or withouta 
core susceptible of induced magnetism. _In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, this second hypothesis 
seems to be the more probable; and, indeed, we have 
now many reasons for believing that the existence ot 
terrestrial electric currents, producing wholly or in 
part the magnetic phenomena, is a physical fact.— 
Connected with this, it becomes an interesting ques 
tion, whether mere electric currents could produce 
the actual phenomena observed. Ampére’s electro: 
magnetic theory leads us to an affirmative answer, 
but an answer which must be regarded as merely 
theoretical; for it is absolutely impossible to conceive 
of the currents which he describes round the mdle- 
cules of matter, as having a physical existence. The 
idea of an electro-magnet is what naturally presets 
itself, when we endeavour to imagine a possible elec: 
trical theory of terrestrial magnetism, and the que 
tion which now oceurs is this,—Can the magnet 
phenomena at the earth’s surface and above it be 
produced by an internal distribution of closed galvanic 
currents, occupying a certain limited space belor 
the surface? The answer is, that whatever be the 
form and magnetic contents of the earth, the - 
force as that which it exerts upon any exterior po 
may actually be produced by means of a distribution 
of closed electric currents on the surface. 

‘On Galvanic Connexion,’ by Mr, Hanrah— 
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All who are familiar with voltaic batteries have 
experienced the inconvenience of connecting the po- 
vive and negative poles with other instruments,— 
ond when several batteries are employed, of connect- 
‘one to another, in consequence of the stubborn- 
ness of the wires commonly used, and the time taken 
yp in arranging the binding screws and wires. In 
order to obviate much of this inconvenience, I beg 
to lay before the members a method which I have 
suecessfully adopted,—which only suggested itself to 
me last week. It is by using a thin wire spirally 
formed, at each end of which is a helix of three or 
four turns; which helices being slipped on a piece of 
brass soldered, or fixed by a screw, to the battery or 
other instrument. T his I have found tobea sufficient 
contact in every case in which it has been tried. By 
this method balls of wood have been covered with 
copper in the electrotype process for knobs of Leyden 
jan, &e. Hh fai us 

‘On the Diffraction Bands produced by the edges 
of thin plates, whether solid or fluid, by Sir D. 
BREWSTER. 

‘On the Dark Lines in the Red Space beyond the 
Red Termination of Fraiinhofer’s Spectrum,’ by the 
m0 the Functions of the parts of the Membranes 
corresponding with the Foramen Centrale of Sém- 
mering,’ by the same. Lets : 

‘On the Conversion of Relief in a Drawing by 
inverting the Drawing seen by a Lens,” by the same, 

‘On a method of Definite Integration,’ by Mr. 
BooLe. : 

‘Qn the Summation of certain Circular Functions,’ 
by Prof. JARRETT. 

“+Sur le Principe du dernier multiplicateur dans les 
Probl’mes de Mécanique,’ by M. Borcuarprt. 

‘On Simplifying and Improving our National 
Measures, Weights and Money,’ by Major-General 
Sir C. PasLey.—After adverting to the proceedings 
and Reports of Parliamentary Committees, Royal 
Commissioners, &e., on weights and measures from 
the year 1758 to the present time, the General sub- 
mitted an abstract of his own plan: which he sup- 
ported by the following considerations :—In the first 
place, a simplicity and precision will be given to 
measures of distance and area on the surface of the 
globe, of which our present standards afford no 
criterion. For example, nobody knows or can even 
guess how many rods or yards there are in a given 
number of statute miles, nor how many acres or square 
yards there are in a given number of square miles of 
our present measure; which can only be ascertained 
by very troublesome calculations: but in the new 
measure proposed 173 miles would be known at once 
to be 173,000 fathoms, and 248 square miles to be 
equal to 248,000 imperial acres and to 248,000,000 
square fathoms, In like manner, though no one can 
even guess how many cubic feet a given number of 
gallons of our present standard measure of capacity 
are equal to, or vice versd, this embarrassing uncer- 
tainty and the necessity of very troublesome calcula- 
tions in order to compare those two denominations 
together, will be avoided by establishing the cubic 
foot as the only standard both of solidity and of capa- 
city. In all buildings and other works of architecture, 
engineering, &c., the necessity of computing artificers’ 
and labourers’ work, as well as materials, duodeci- 
mally, and in goods sold by weight the troublesome 
reduction of tons into ewts., quarters, and pounds; 
and vice versé—and in all accounts the reduction of 
pounds sterling into shillings, pence, and furthings, 
and vice versd, will also be avoided; which will 
be an immense saving of time, trouble and risk 
of error. To conclude, he asserts that after a very 
careful investigation of the history of our national 
weights and measures, from the time of Alfred to the 
present day, he has ascertained that with the excep- 
ton of our lineal measure, none of our present 
standards are venerable from their antiquity, as might 
naturally he supposed by those who have not had 
the means of such investigation ; they having, on the 
contrary, been subject to much greater changes than 
any which he now proposes: and all those changes 
having originated from accident, error, bad workman- 
ship, or neglect,—with the exception of the establish- 
ment of the imperial gallon in 1824; which, strange 
to say, but no less true, was the first and only modi- 
fication of our existing standards, adopted systemati- 
tally as an improyement and with a view to the 


‘public benefit, in the course of 800 years. Such as | 
they were, however, even the legal standards were | 
disregarded in every part of the kingdom, where such 
an immense number of incongruous and discordant 
local measures and weights prevailed ; differing in 
such an extraordinary manner from those standards 
and from each other, not only in every county but in 
every market, as rendered them a perfect chaos, and 
quite as unintelligible to the public generally as those 
of the ancient Egyptians or Babylonians could have 
been. 

‘On the Defect of Elasticity in Metals subject to 
Compression,’ by Prof. Hopkinson. 

‘On the Height of Auroral Arches,’ by Prof. T. 
CueEVALLIER.—Of all the phenomena of the Aurora 
Borealis, the arches which are occasionally seen 
nearly at right angles to the magnetic meridian are 
the most definite and permanent; and seem to offer 
the most promising means of ascertaining the height 
of the region in which that modification of the aurora 
is formed. In the 118th No. of the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ Dr. Dalton has collected several facts 
on the subject; and arrives at the conclusion that 
these arches are about 100 miles high. Having 
computed the height of three such arches, I am 
desirous of laying the results briefly before the Asso- 
ciation. The first was the aurora of March 22, 1841, 
observed at Dunse, near Berwick, by Mr. Wm. Ste- 
venson; at Durham, by myself; at Belfast, by Prof. 
Stevelly; and at York, by Mr. Phillips. The ob- 
servations over more than an hour, from’ 8" 56™ 
Greenwich mean time, to 10%; and the position of 
the arch was definitely fixed by its place among the 
fixed stars. The direction of the arch was magneti- 
cally east and west. Its height was computed sepa- 
rately from the observations at York and Durham, 
York and Belfast, and Belfast and Durham; the 
resulting altitudes being 156, 157, and 165 miles, 
The second auroral arch was observed on Sept. 21, 
1847, at Esk, near Durham, by myself, and at Nor. 
wich by Mr. W. Marshall. It was visible only for 
about five minutes. The resulting height is 106 
miles, This determination depends upon two obser- 
vations only. The third auroral arch was seen on 
the 19th of March 1847. It was observed at Dar- 
lington, at Spalding in Lincolnshire, at Cambridge, 
at Norwich, in London, Oxford, and Amsterdam. 
The observations of Darlington and Cambridge, from 
a base of 172 miles, give an altitude of 175-9 miles; 
those of Spalding and Cambridge, from a base of 
114 miles, give an altitude of 174°4 miles; and those 
of Spalding and Darlington, from a base of 58 miles, 
give an altitude of 174-9 miles;—the mean being 
175 miles. The extensive area over which this arch 
was observed is remarkable. A great magnetic dis- 
turbance took place at the same time, extending as 
far as Toronto. In connexion with the cause of 
these phenomena, it cannot escape notice that there 
is great similarity between the two kinds of auroral 
action and the two modes of magnetic action recently 
discovered by Prof. Faraday; the ordinary auroral 
beams being parallel to the direction of the mag- 
netical meridian, and the arches being at right angles 
to that direction. 

‘On Observed Aurore,’ by the Rev. T. Rankin. 

‘ Proofs of the Antagonism of Heat and Electri- 
city,’ by Sir G. Hoventon. 

‘On the Times of Occurrence of the Daily Atmo- 
spheric Disturbances at Bombay,’ by T. Hopkins. 

Prof, Powett exhibited a Triple Differential 
Wheel, the invention of Prof. Smyth. 


Svxn-Section D.—ETHNOLOGY. 
President—Prof. H. H. Witsox, 
Vice-Presidents—Sir C, Matcotm, Dr. Pricnarp, Dr, Honexrs, 
Dr. R. G. LatuaM, 

Secretary—Prof. BucKLEY. 

Committee—The Chevalier Bunsen, Prof. Nilsson, Dr. M. Miiller, 
Dr. Tutschek, Prof. Jarrett, Messrs. J. Crawfurd, J. Hogg, Dr. 
Beke, Dr. Shaw, Dr. King, Dr. Twining, Rev. Dr. Hincks, Rev, 
Hi. H. Milinan, Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dr. Fowler, Major-General 
Briggs, Prof. Milne-Edwards, Dr. Lane, Mons. Raymond de 
Véricour, Mr. F. Newman, General M‘Innes, Mr. W. H. Lloyd. 

FRIDAY. 
‘On the Affinities of the Malay and Polynesian 

Language,’ by J. Crawrurp, Esq. 

* On the Aborigines of India,’ by Gen. Bricas. 
MONDAY. 
‘On the Relation of Ethnology to other Branches 
of Knowledge,’ by Dr. Pricnarp. 
*On the Results of Egyptian Philology on Asiatic 
and African Ethnology,’ by the Chev. Bunsen. 





‘On the Investigations of the late Dr, Tutschek 





on the Galla, Fozoglo and Tumali Languages,’ by 
Dr. L. Turscnek, 

‘On the Probable Affinities of two of Dr. Tut- 
schek’s Vocabularies,’ by Dr. Latuam. 

Chey. Bunsen made a Communication from Dr. 
Krapff, ‘On the Sawahili, Pocomo and Wanicka 
Languages.’ 

_ The Chevalier made also a Communication from 
Dr. Krapff, ‘On the Galla Dialects.’ 

‘On the Origin of the Gallas, by Dr. Bexe.—It 
is well known that the Galla tribes, who during the 
last three centuries have overrun a considerable 
portion of the once powerful empire of Abyssinia, 
first entered that country from the south; but it has 
not yet been ascertained from what portion of the 
interior of Africa those invaders originally came. Dr. 
Beke repeated several traditions on the subject, which 
were communicated to him in Abyssinia. These 
traditions agree in the one marked particular that 
the original country of the Gallas lay to the east of 
a large lake or river, situate far to the south of 
Abyssinia. He was further informed that the primi- 
tive seat of these people was at Tullo (Talu) WolAl, 
or Mount Woldl. The word MWold/ is derived from 
the Galla verb walala or wélala, “ to lose one’s way,” 
“to forget,” “to know no more;” so that the name 
Tilu-Woldl resolves itself into “ Mount Unknown,” 
or perhaps, more properly, an unknown mountain, a 
mountainous country, generally. By Dr. Krapff it 
has recently been ascertained that tribes of Gallas 
are settled as far south of the Equator as 2° or 8° S, 
latitude; and as from the late researches of Dr. Beke 
it would appear that the Nile has its source in the 
mountains of Mono-Moézi,* situate to the south of 
the line, it is probable that the primitive seat of the 
Gallas lay to the east of that river, and to the north 
of the country of Mono-Moézi;—the “ unknown 
mountains” (Télu-Wol4l) being a continuation of 
the high table-land; from the eastern flank of which 
the various rivers issue, which flow into the Indian 
ocean south of the Equator. Bordering on the 
country of Mono-Moézi to the north, according to 
Mr. Cooley (‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society,’ vol. xv. p. 212), is the nation of the Mere- 
mongao, whose country is about two months’ journey 
from Ménbasah (Mombas), behind the Wanyifka, 
and whoare known to the merchants on the coast as 
the great smiths and cutlers of Eastern Africa, and 
as the principal consumers of brass wire, which they 
wear twisted tightly round their arms. But the 
Gallas, not less than the Meremongfo, are known 
in southern Abyssinia as skilful smiths and cutlers, 
And in Shoa, the inhabitants of which kingdom are 
essentially Gallas, the custom prevails of wearing a 
number of brass rings, sometimes covering almost the 
entire forearm from the wrist to the elbow, which 
rings or bracelets are not removable at pleasure, 
but are tightly and permanently fixed on the arm 
byasmith. From all these cireumstances, Dr. Beke 
infers that the country of the Meremongio is most 
probably the original seat of the Gallas. 

‘On a New Dialect of the Berber Language,’ by 
Prot. Newman. 

TUESDAY. 

‘On the Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia,’ by 
Prof. Nixssox. 

‘On Branches and Affinities of Celtic Races,’ by 
Dr. Meyrer. 

‘On Semitic and Indo-Germanic Lauguages,’ by 
Prof. Jarrett. 

‘On Aboriginal Languages of India,’ by Dr. M. 
MiiLer. 

‘On the French Language,’ by Dr. Lane. 

‘On the Ethnology of France,’ by M. pr VErt- 
COUR. 

WEDNESDAY, 

‘On the Tribes between India and China,’ by 
Prof. W1Lson. 

The following are the heads of a paper ‘On the 
distribution of the Danish, Frisian and Germanic 
Population in the Cimbric Chersonese,’ by Dr, N. 
Suaw :—Views of Prof. Rudolph Keyser, of Chris- 
tiania, on the progress of different races from the 
East towards the West.—Adopting the division of 
Prof. Retzius of Stockholm, of the Dolico-cephalic, 
or lengthened form of cranium, from Iran, the High- 





* Moézi means “the moon:” hence the derivation of the 
“mountains of the moon” of Ptolemy. [See Athen. No, 
1004, of Jan. 23, 1847, p. 97. 
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lands of Asia (Persia, Media and North Hindostan) |] 


and the Brachy-cephalic or short form of cranium, 
from Turan or the parts of Asia north and east from 
Tran—Aboriginal inhabitants of Europe, Pelasgi, 
Iberians and Lapps, whose skulls correspond in | 
form, and whose language has by the distinguished | 
Danish Professor Rask been proved to be alike in 
many respects. Celtic tribes coming from the East 
found these people in Europe. The Celts divided 
into two families—the Northern, proceeding from 
Germany through Denmark into Norway and Swe- 
den, which countries were formerly connected, as 
mentioned by Nilsson in his geological paper on the 
rise and sinking of Scandinavia (the southern parts 
of which have been and still continue to be de- 
pressed, while the northern gradually rise). 
Southern Celts penetrated through Germany into 
France over the Rhine, where they long defended 
themselves against the attacks of the Teutonic 
tribes. Teutonic race also divided into two great 
subdivisions. The first or Southern (the Germanic 
or Saxon) proceeded through Germany towards the 
West, encountered the Celts on the Rhine, and to- 
wards the North penetrated into the Cimbric Cher- 
sonese, whence they drove out the Northern Celts 
(remains of whom still exist in Denmark, according 
to Prof. Molbech, and in Sweden,‘according to Prof. 
Nilsson), The second or Northern family (the Sean- 
dinavian or Norrena, after Keyser, Geijer, Munk, 
&c.) proceeded through Russia round the Baltic and 
the Gulph of Bothnia, penetrated through the Fin- 
nish tribes, driving the Lapponic towards the North, 
antd the Northern Celts (already a commercial na- 
tion, and possessed of ships) over to Britain. In 
their further progress south the Scandinavian or 
Norrena families encountered in the Cimbric Cher- 
sonese or peninsula of Jutland and Sleswig-Holstein 
their old friends and relations the Germanic portion 
of the Teutonic race. From this period commenced 
the strife between these two kindred families, which 
has lasted so long, and which is at present known 
under the name of the Sleswig-Holstein Movement. 


The | 


(An account of this agitation has been given in for- | 


mer numbers of the dtheneum.) The Finns, Estho- 
niansand Hungarians or Magyars closely connected.— 
Same form of cranium—fine physical developement— 
fair skins—beautiful language—history and tradition. 
—Finns never conquered—love of liberty—devoted 
to agriculture—best regiments in the Russian army 
against the Poles—and clearly different from the 
Lapps, with whom they have been generally classed, 
Procopius’s description of the Heruli and Snurleson’s 
of the Norrena very much correspond. The Heruli 
formed the Jife-guards of the Eastern emperors, and 
the Norrwna afterwards the same under the name of 
Verunger. Reigning sovereigns of Europe of their 
blood. Inthe Cimbrie Chersonese—Angles, West 
Frisians, Jutes, Saxons and Scandinavians—differ- 
ence in language—method of building—names of 
towns. Unity of Germanic families evident, and 
that of the three Scandinavian still more so—present 
state of the question and future prospects. 

‘On the Chepewyan Indians, by Mr. Ispester. 

*On certain New Data in the Ethnographieal Phi- 
lology of America,’ by Dr. Larnam. 

‘On the Aleutian Islanders,’ by Dr. Twrninc. 

‘On the Bureats and Tongusians,’ by Dr. Twrntna. 

* On the Touarick Alphabet,’ by Dr. Ricnarpson, 

‘Remarks on a Journey from Whydah to Ada. 
foodia,’ hy Mr. Duncan. 

‘On the Present State of African Ethnographical 
Philology,’ by Dr, Larnam. 


Section G.—MECHANICS. 

President—Rey. Prof. WALKER. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir J. Rr NNIE, per, oi Scort Russet, Prof. Mopa- 
KINSON, . TAYLOR, 

J. , 24 R. A. Le Mesv pe. 
Committee—Messrs. G. Rennie, R. Stephenson, T. kK, Brut nel, J. 
Locke, C. Vignoles, W. Fairbairn, J. Whitworth, M “Ricard io, R. 
Roberts, T. Dent, T. Hoblyn, 
This Section, in consequence of the discussion as 
to its junction with Section A., was not well provided 
with papers,—and therefore assembled only on Mon- 


day and Tuesday. 







Secretar a 


MONDAY. 
Mr. Hopaktnson gave an account of further ‘ Ex- 
periments on the Strength of Iron Columns.’ 
Mr. Puirrs read a paper ‘On the Application of 
Mr. Scott Russell's W. ave System to the Construc- 
tion of Sailing Vessels,’ 





THE LATE WAR IN INDIA, 
n & few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map, 
pray SERVICE and ADV ENTURES 
|» fee Carnpaigns against 
ni es of the Campaigr 
eluding Sketches oi een teane:°Althan in, 


By = CAVALRY OFFIC ER. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand, 


Mr. Warp described an Apparatus for giving Light 
| under Water in Diving Operations.’ 
TUESDAY. 

Messrs, CLARKE and Varty described an Elastic 
Malleable Iron Tube of a new form, adapted to 
Atmospheric Railways. 

Mr. G. Rennie gave an account of the Iron Lock 
Gates of Sebadopel. 

Mr. Gtyn read a paper ‘ On the Turbine’:—which 
was considered so valuable a communication that, at 
the suggestion of the Committee of Recommenda- 
tions, it will be printed entire in the ‘ Transactions.’ 








Just published, foolscap 8vo. price la, 6d. 
NECDOTES of the CHU RCH of "ROME in 

the XIXth CENTURY, concluding with the present Post 
of the Papacy, ure 
ss! thy sorceries were all nations deceived,” 

fenry 8. , Bay nes, 40, St. John's- square, 





Just published, 2nd edition, in 8vo. price 128, ashen” 
. Devices ; or in elegant morocco, Isa, v gilt, with 
THE ETON ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


GRAYS POETICAL WORKS, in Engig 
and Latin. 
With a newly-written Life by nev, JOHN MITF¢ 
Introductory Stanzas by Rev. JOHN MOU LT RIE, - 
The Illustrations consist of Views of Eton College, Windsor 
Castle, Stoke, and the neighbourhood, in the highest style of Art 
Published by E, P. Williams, Eton; and at the Eton Ware. 
house, 5, Bridge-street, Bl: ickfriars, London. To be had of 
Booksellers in Town and Country. all 





To ConRESPONDENTS,—T. C.—A. M. S.—A. J.--received. 

J. U.—If the letter of this correspondent referred to a 
matter with which we could properly deal, it would yet be 
excluded from our columns by its manner and form. Care- 
ful to restrain our own language when called upon for the 
attack of abuses, we cannot allow a latitude to a cor- 
respondent which we refuse to ourselves:—neither do we 
lend our columns to meddle with the opinions of our 
periodical contemporaries. But the whole matter seems to 
us to resolve itself into a personal squabble—in which, so 
far as appears on the face of the letter, the public can have 
no interest. 


amr piacere 
Just published, demy 8vo, price 148. cloth, 
NCIENT ART and its REM AINS ; or, 
Manual of the pre neologs of Art. 
cll MULLER, 
Author of* The History ntiquities of the Doi ric Race. 
‘A Scienti P 


Trauslated from the jerman, by JOH LE ITCH, 
A. Fullerton & Co. 106, Newgate-street, 








Errata—P. 742, col. : 2, 1.11, for ‘* Hankin,” read 
Rankin.—P. 749, col. 2, 1. 21, for “ Belke” read Bielke. 


YROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER for SALE.— 
To be DISPOSED OF, the COPYRIGHT of a WEEKLY 
Jou RNAL, conducted for several years on Conservative prin- 
ciples with considerable success, offering to agentleman possessed 
of the necessary qualifications, and smal! capital, a very desirable 
opportunity for investment. e stock of printing materials, 
stationery, &c., to be taken at a fair valuation.—For further par- 
ticulars apply by Fock cacatien fe Mr. Reynell, Provincial News- 
paper Agent, 42, Chancery-lane, London. 


TEW FLUTE AND PIANO MUSIC, 











This day is published, w wow 8 cx oe Engravings, price 12 


HE CHEMISTRY of VEGETABLE a 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. G. J. MULDER, Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Utrecht. Translated fy 
the Dutch by Dr, P. F. H. Fromperc 
Notes by James F. W. Jounsron, F. 
William Blackwood & Sons, =m ety and London. 


DR. GREEN ON THE FUMIGATING BATH, 


Just published, price 1%. sewed, gilt leaves, or postage-free on 
receipt of 18 penny stamps 


( N the UTILITY and SAFETY of the 
FUMIGATING BATH as a REMEDIAL AGENT in 
a of the Skin, Liver, Gout, Rheumatism, and Disorders 
of the Digestive Organs ; being the result of upwards of fifty yeary 
ractical experience. B JOR ATH AN GREEN, M.D. &. &¢. &, 
‘ormerly Surgeon Royal Nav 
Messrs. Whitaker & Co. ‘Publishers, May be had of R. J. Kennett 
14, York-street, Covent-garden ; and of the Author, at his yeatienee 
40, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, London ; and of all 


Ow 
with = Tutroduction and 






by eae 
4 FORDE. ‘L’Anima dell’ Opera, i.e. 25th Set from Flotow’'s 
Opera, * Allessandro Stradella,’ 3 Books, each 3s.; 26th Set from 
Vv erdi’s Opera, * Nino,’ 3 Books, each 3s. ; wae Set from Parca cen 
Opera, * Lucrezia Borgia,’ 3 Books, each 38.; 28th Set from Doni- 
‘la Favorita,’ 3 Books, ‘each 38: 29th Set from 
Verdi’s Opera, *I Lombardi,’ 3 Books, each 3s.; Flute Solos, 
° Libretto Musicale.” <A Series of Operas and National Airs, 
chiefly with Variations, 12 Books, each is.; and 2,000 other works 
for the Flute ; Ditto Messrs. Rudall & Rose's Flutes. 
London: published only by a Cocks & Co., 6 New Burling- 
ton- ee Music-sellers to the 
A catalogue of Flute an 














Pinno » Music gratis, and postage 











free; 3 "Pianos and Harps for sale or hir Booksellers. 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED ENGLISH EDITION, TRANSLATED BY D. FORBES 
CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
Now ready, 
VOL. VII. OF THIERS’ HISTORY 
OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE, 
ConTENTS :-—JENA—EYLAU—FRIEDLAND—AND TILSIT. 
Also, just published, 
VOL. X. of AGNES STRICK-| LORD CASTLEREAGH’s NARRA- 


2 vols. 





TIVE of HJS JOURNEY to DAMASCUS, &e. 


LAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
with numerous Engravings, 24s. bound. 


Tlenry Cotsurn, Publisher, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 





This day is published, price 8s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, 


PUNCH, VOLUME THE TWELFTH: 


CONTAINING 
UPWARDS OF 700 ORIGINAL ARTICLES IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY MORE TIIAN 400 CUTS. 
+4 The whole of the Volumes are constantly kept on sale, in cloth boards or in Numbers. 


London: published at the ‘ Puncn’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 





COMPLETION OF THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER, ‘CHARLES O’MALLEY, &c. &e. 


On Tuesday next will be published, in One thick 8vo. volume, price 21s. cloth ; and 24s. 6d. half morocco, marbled 
edges, 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE: 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE UNION. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
Embellished with FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS by “ PHIZ.’’ 


** One of the most pleasant and sparkling stories which has yet issued from the bright and abundant spring of Le 
genius.”—Leeds Times. 


ver 





This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s, cloth, 


WAYFARING SKETCHES among the GREEKS and 


TURKS, and on the SHORES of the DANUBE. By a SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENT IN GREECE. Forming the New 
Volume of CuarmaN & HALL’s SERIES OF ORIGINAL Works OP FictIoy, BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 


London; Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
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SKETCHES OF 
RELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
] With Mlustrations. 1 vol. feap. 8 
James M'Glashan, 21, D*Olier-strect, “London ; Wm. 8. 
147, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers. 
ll be published, No. I. “price 18., to be con- 
- os Parts, with 2 Illustrations, 
AVERSTOCK, a Rey the Mania of 1845. 
[ondon : Sherwood & Co. A and all Booksellers. 


[NIFORM WITH LIDDELL AND SCOTT ‘S LEXICON. 
Preparing for Publication, ¥, 

N ENGLISH-GRE EK LEXICON ; contain- 
- ing all the G reek Words used by Writers of good authority; 
‘iting the Authorities in ¢ hronological Order for every Word wens 
ai siping the Construction ; and giving the Declension or Conju- 


























ai in of each Word when irregular ; CH a the Quantities 
doubtful Syllables. y C. 5, BA. 
London: L ongman, Brow n, Green. n & Longmans. 
IE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 173, 
js just published. 
Contents, 


| LIFE of ST. FRANCIS of ASS SE. 

2 PYCE’S BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 

BROWNE'S WHALING C RUISE. 

4 LIFE of LORD SIDMOUTH, 

; ROBIN HOOD. 

¢ MR. DISR AELPS TANCRED: 

the JEWS. 

STELN and H ARDENBERG: 
LEGISLATION, 





The EMANCIPATION of 
PRUSSIAN AGRARIAN 





+ MBS QUILLINAN and MRS, BUTLER: BOOKS of TRA- 


ELS 
Ast AKE'S MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 
PAINTING. 
), WHAT 18S TO BE DONE WITII OUR CRIMINALS? 


London: Longman & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





Now ready, . 
HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
T QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, XCIIL and LXXVIIL. for JULY. 
Contents, 
Persian Poetry. 
2 Birds of Jam 
Trial of the Ear 
«. International Le 
Life of George Fe 
6 Mrs. Butler's Year of Consolation. 
Radolph Topffer. 
», Currency Principles of the Bank Charter Act. 
Foreign Intelligence and Correspondence.— —Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Notices, &c. 
_& Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet- street. 


COMPLETION OF THE 
(\ABIN YET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest ae tothe Present Dey. With Tilustra- 












f Somerset. 









tiv Harvey. By C. MAC FARLANE, Esq. Twenty-six 
Volumes. Pri eac’ h in wrapper ; 1s. 6d. cloth ; or in Thirteen 
» volumes, 38. each, cloth, gilt edges. 


4. 
chapters in the * Pictorial History of England, entitled 
iland Military History,’ supply the only coments History of 
nd in our language, written by one author. Mr. Mac Farlane, 
or of these chapters, has abridged them, and continued 
e present day, so as to produce an original, complete, and 
wrative of our country’s great story from the earliest 











. as the price of this w is, no other work can com- 
e with it in the ninutences of its details and the labour of its 
reearch. The Histories of Hume and Smollett, excellent as they 





sre in many respects, are only fragments with reference to the 
nds embraced ch. and since their days a tivod of light has 
hed upon English History, which leaves their pages, in spite 
irattractions as compositions, = by comparison with the 
ustery founded upon all we now kno’ 

ox, 12, King Wi illiam-street,’ Strand. 


Tyr TE D KINGDOM LIFE ASSURAN ‘CE 
COMPANY. —8, W: stetooginct. Pall Mall, London ; 
Ge me-street, Edinbur; 2, St. Vincent- pee. Glasgow ; 4, cel: 
: ‘hed by Act of Parliament in iss's, 
1, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on 
assured to all policies of the participating class, from the 
re effected. Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the 
vert division of profitsin 1848 should make immediate application. 
When the Insurance is for life, ae el -half the Aunual Pre- 
tium need be paid for the first five yea 
"E ry inform: ution will be i? on application to the Resi- 
rector, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall 
L mdon, where Prospectuses, &c. may beh ad. 


[NPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Directors, 
teary Js ome Prescott, Esq. Chairman, 
5 Field, Esq. Deputy- Chairman, 
1. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
James G. Murdoch, Es: 
John Horsley Palmer, 
fenry Pearse, Esq. 
George Rei 
























James C. C. 
Mi ce Ban, i 

iarles Francis Cobb 
Andrew Colvile, Esc Saied 

George Henry A: ‘ute, Esq. sq. 
George Hib sq. William rR itobinson, Esq. 
homas pom Ilunt, Esq. | Newman Smit 

Pour: fifths, or 80 per cent. Ve the Profits will’ be “Kesigned to 
Pili _ every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 
. to an immediate payment in cas ch, or to the reduction and 


cna extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
ample 





esd. 





Protits to Policies of 25 years’ standing, entitled to participate 
in the Bonus declared in 1846, 

















\Cashpaid Or | And 
Sum Asaual Bonus! on Premium Annual 
Eatry, Insured. a added. surrender reduced Return 
(ise Bonus. to of 
3 &. £ad £30, £30 £38: 0d £30 
> 1000-19 5:10 451 5 017412 3' 8 6 Y as 
4 1000 21.1510 451 5 0/19312 2 815 0) 
» | 100 2614 2 451 5 0123818 7 710 5 
>, | 10 3319 2/451 5 0/284 0 6) 4 9 8 a 
» | 200 845 6 8 451 5 0) 335 911 | 419 4 
® | 1000 6313 4 451 5 0 38412 5 3610 6 





— without participation in profits effected at reduced 


} andan on magne | statement of other advantages 
nt ray tis Con any,may be had at the Chief Office, as 

+; at the Branch Office, 48 Pants Gy or of the Agents. 

EL INGALL, Actuary, 


XUM 





7 ry 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
This Office was established in 1837, to afford the advantages of 
ai Assurance at very moderate Premiums. These will be found, 
at early and middle ages, about 20 per cent, below those of most similar 
offices, Full tables sent on application to the Secretary. 

Special attention is requested to the Ninth Annual Report :—* The 
number of New Policies issued (during the past year) has been 416. 
The sums Assured by these (exclusive - Annuities) amount to 
191,102; and the Annual Premiums to 5.4831.” 

_ Lond on, 12, Moorgate-street. Edinburgh, 14, St. Andrew-square. 


QOLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY.—Eighty per cent, of the Profits given to the 
Assured.—Apply to any respectable Solicitor, or at the Office, 57, 


Chancery-lane, London. 
CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. _ 
{CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET Yy, 


6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. Estabiished 1823. 

Fmpow ered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV 

The Right Hon, Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. Chairman, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

The following are among the advantages offe: red by this Society :— 

Lower Rates of Premium thanthose of any other office, which 
entitle the Assured to participate in the protie, and considerably 
fower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

No PropriztaRy participate in the profits, the WHOLE being 
divisible among the Assured. 

A Bonus is added, after the payment of the Fifth Annual 
Premium, to every P. Policy effected on the partienpantns Scale, ifa 
— accrue thereon priur to the next division of profi 

Ky ¢ first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. cuthe ‘Premiums 














cy he second ditto 1839, ditto 31/. dittosince the 1st division. 
Thethird ditto 1844, ditto 362 dittosincethe2nd divis 
Prospectuses ont full particulars may be obtained on applica 
tion to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary. 


Yrcronis LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18, King Wititam-street, City. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
At the first Septennial Meeting of this Company, held on the 
1th March last, a BONUS, averaging 23 per cent. on the amount of 
Prt paid, was declared on policies entitled to participate in 








Four-fi/ths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of the Company, will 
a“ future divisions be appropriated to all assurers entitled to share 
therein. 

Every advantage is offered by this Company to assurers.—On policies 
taken out for the whole term of life, one-half of the Annual Pre- 
miums thereon may remain unpaid for 5 years.—Parties assured with 
the Company are allowed to reside in many of the Colonies without 
additional charge, and the Premium required for the East or West 
Indies and other extra risks, is more than usually moderate.—By a 
plan originating with this Company great security is oitered to par- 
ties assuring the lives of others.— Ady ances continue to be made to 
assurers on assignable property or income, and also on the guaran- 
tee of most undoubted personal sureties.—Detailed prospectuses, 
and every information may be obtained by application at the Office, 
or by letter naeineees d to the Actu 


VILLIAM R ATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
4% COMPANY; 
Mall East, London. 


4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
Established in 1809, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Pr wident—His G Grace the Duke of Batherland, K.G, 
Chairmen—Sir Peter Laurie, Alder 
Deputy-Chairman—F rancis Warden, Esq. Director HLE.LC, 
Resident Directors—B, an: Boyd, Esqrs, 
Physician—J oon Webster, M.D. F.ROS 
The benefits of life assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in fully 
subscribed capital of 1,000,0001, besides an accumulating premium 
fund, exceeding 497,0001., and a revenue from life premiums alone 
of more than 100,000/., which is annually increasing. Four-fifths 
of the profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the 
participation scale of premiums. On insurances for the whole life 
half the premium may remain on credit for the first seven years. 
Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract :— 
Premium to insure 1002, at death. 














Age, | First Second Third | Fourth) Fifth | Remainder _ 
8 | Year. | Year. Year. | Year. | Year. | of Life 

ES erent becteceeetdy Mastasucee Pace saioeamcianr| singin avenge 
20 (£018 2 £019 2£1 0 3 £1 1 5£1 2 8 £118 2 
30 13915216 818 4 110 6 210 5 
40 11110, 113 9 11510) 118 1) 20 6 38 8B 3 


P rospectuse 3, with ts bles of rates, and full particulars, may r be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New <p > eimaead and of the 
Actuary, John King, Esq. io, Pall Mall I 
HENRY . T THOMSON, Secretary. 


IROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Rec oe stzest, landen. Established 1506, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Ottice, £1,520,000, 








President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 
Directors, 

The Far] of Macclesfield. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 

Alexander Henderson, M.D, 

: apt. W. John Williams 

John Deering. George Dacre, 

William pat Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other oftices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the P remiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the “Policies issued by this Office, or 
th Policies are purchased at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal ‘of his Policy, he may 
sepete the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 
ea 
"Bon uses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 


Rev. James Sherman 

Henry R. Chure a Esq 

William Judd, Esq 

- ames Sedgwic ‘. 
Alfred Beaumor 















Sum Insured. 


Life Insured. Sum Paid. 











&. £. 8 d. 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 5,000 7,706 i) 
Sir John Saunders Gebrisht, a. ° 5,000 7,652 13 3 
Sir William Wake, Bart... . 5,000 500 5 9 
Earl Strathmore ............... 0008 5,000 7.12815 8 
Rev. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury 3,060 | 4,509 1 1 
The Marquis of Wellesley .... 2,000 / 3411 1 3 
ea SEE scnbecceccsverstocanns 1,000 | 1,862 411 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the St al towns of — 
United Kingdom ; and at the head Office, N 50, Regent-stree 


JUHN A. BEAUMONT, Manegns Director. 








E J. DENT’S MANU FACTURE 
4e WATCHES AND CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 
swoon! in four holes, Fight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 

ials, Ten Guineas ; Youth’s Silver Watches. Four Guineas; sub- 
stantial and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, je welled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. DENT, 52, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange (Cc lock Tower Area). 





OF 





Wis DOW BLINDS.—Ty tor & Pace, 
General Window-Blind Manufacturers, 3, oy street, 
three doors from Cheapside :— 
Venetian Blinds, per square foot ssassocecoes @ 
Holland Roller B Bhir nds . 
Hlolland Spring ditto os 
Union Roller Blinds 0 
Perforated Zinc Binds, ih m¢ thogany ft frames 1 8 
Gauze Wire di dit -11 
Outside Blinds of Striped Cloth 


Transparent Blinds, each 12¢., 188., 248., 308., 428., and upwards, 
Dets siled lists of prices forwarded on ap plication, post free. 


ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the Patent 

4 detached Lever Escapement and Jewelled.—In silver cases, 

4) guineas; in gold cases, 10 guineas cach. The information that 

every customer should obtain previous to the purchase re a Watch 

will be found in the Pamphlet published by T. COX SAVORY & 

CO. Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, which will be forwarded 
tis on ap pplica ation. 
























DRO T OBOLIC H ATS.—Jounson & Co, 
13, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters to 
Hier Ma sty and the Royal Family, Patentecs for the application 
of Valves and Air C mductors to Hats. This invention con! 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving fre 
heat and piration, and of a grooved apparatus forming a se 
of small channels in the back part of the caer lining, by which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic Hat possesses the following ad- 
vantages :—The regulation of the amount of air admitted into the 
crown of the hat by the opening and closing of the valve at the 
pleasure of the wearer; the impossibility of an accumulation of 
heated air and perspiration ; imperme ability to grease around the 
band; extreme lig chtness, coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and, lastly, their acknowledged comfort to all who suffer from 
headache, or who are in the habit of taking violent exercise. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—T 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
‘traordinary manner, and is fanious for the hairs not eoming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual -~ and inc: apable of injuring the finest pap. Pene- 
trating Ha srushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate p es’ profits and estructive 
ble; aching and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
CALFE & Co.’s _ Establishment, 130 B, Oxford- 

vor from Holles-stree 
—Beware of the tans “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some “house s. 












































GREEN-GINGER WINE, 
DISCERNING Public has long bestowed its 
patronage on Stivens’ Original Green-Ginger Wine, well 

known as superior to all others, for those delicious and grateful 

qualities which have caused it to become an article of such general 
use, 






x* Observe the name, “ John Stivens § Co.” over the neck of 
bottle. —May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol ; 
ard, Buck lersbury, London ; Duke-street and Henry- -street, 

pool; or of re spect ab le She »pkeepers in town and « country. 


Re rIRING from BUSINESS.—J. Rawlins 
res poeta announces that in consequence of his relin- 
quishing business he is OF FE RING for SALE at a great reduc- 
tion his valuable STOC K of FAM Y LINEN and general 
Drapery Goods, ec compris ing damask table-linen, sheetings, Irish 
linen, lawns, diapers, huckabac ass-cloths, cambrics, cambrie 
handkerch ongcloths, es alie 08, flannels, blankets, ¢ cumberpanss, 
quilts, &e ether with a variety of fanc »°y dresses, silks, 
133, Oxford-strect, corner of Holles-street, ests ublished A. ~ 1800, 

















JALDNESS EFFECTUALLY REMOVED.— 

A SURGEON residing in Cork, having, in the course of hia 
practice, had his attention particularly directed to, and acquired 
great experience in, the treatment of Capillary Diseases, is happy 
to inform those persons afilicted with Batdne ss (whether in youth 
life), that they may, by a simple process, reproduce 
rnament, a fine head of hair. rties apply- 

t A. a fee of half 
a guinea, er, m EDWARD 
WILLIAMS, 13 Iler nry- street, Cork, when the necessary instrue- 
tions will - forwarded by return of post.—Cork, 1847. 


>OWLANDS" ODONTO, or PE ARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the 
Oric nts ul llerbal, of inestimable value for preserving and beautify- 
ing the Teeth, andstrengthening the Gums, It eradicates tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and 
preserves the enamel -imparts the most pure and pearl- -like white- 
ness ; and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its truly 
efficient and fragrant aromatic pre »perties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the QUE the CO 33 a a ROYAL FAMILY of 
GREAT BRITAIN, and the SOV EIGNS AND NOBLLITY 
TALROUG HOU T EUROPE. Prive ul. per box. 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. 
ORIENTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing 
a Seeconany puri ig the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, 
fein ss, Bloteches, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sun- 
burn, Stings of Insec ‘ and producing a healthy freshness and 

sp y xion, and softness and delicacy of the 
Hands and Arms, Price is, 6, and &s. 6d. per bottle.—Sold by 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, leien: and by all 
Cc hemists and Perfumers. 







































|T OLLOWAY’S PILLS. i’ U RE of a . LIVE ER 

COMPLAINT of LONG STAN DING.—James Holmes, of 
Temple-street, Bristol, had the r complaint more than three 
years. He was in Bath Hospital several months, but came out in 
a weaker state than when he went in. Afterwards,at Swansea, he 
received the best attention of the medical men at two institutions, 
but derived no benetit. Being unable to do sufticient work to keep 
himself, he returned to his friends at Bristol, and commenced the 
use of Helhowey) s Pills, which in three months restored him to 
perfect health. He is now working constantly at his trade as a 
mason,—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway's Esta» 
blishment, 24, Strand, London, 
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COPYRIGHT EDITIONS, 
WITH NEW INTRODUCTIONS, AND REVISED BY THE AUTHORS EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION, 








Now ready, and to be had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, in neatly bound pocket volumes, embellished with Engravings, Price 6, No. 
each(any one of which may be had separately,) hese 
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THIS COLLECTION, COMPRISING THE BEST PRODUCTIONS OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN NOVELISTS, nO At 
NOW CONTAINS: — ane Rental 
VoL. vol. VoL. - het yy 
1, THE PILOT—Cooper. - | 38. THE BRAVO—Cooper. 73. THE BIVOUAC—Maavwell. t 
2. CALEB WILLIAMS—Gudwin. 39. THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES—Grattan. 74. PRECAUTION—Cvoper. 
3. THE SPY—Cooper. 40, RED ROVER—Cooper. 75. JACK BRAG—Theodore Hook. 
4. THADDEUS OF WARSAW-—-Miss J. Portes. 41. VATHEK — Beckford ; CASTLE OF OTRANTO—| 76. RORY O'MORE—Lover. 
5. ST. LEON—Godwin. Horace Walpole ; and BRAVO OF VENICE—M. G.| 77. BEN BRACE—Capt. Chamier. 
6. LAST OF THE MONICANS—Cooper. Lewis. 78. THE VICAR OF WREXUILL—Mrs. Trollope, 
7 and 8. TITE SCOTTISH CHIEFS—Miss Jane Porter. 42. THE COUNTRY CURATE—Gleig. 79. THE BUCCANEER—Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
9. FRANKENSTEIN—M/s, Shelley ; and GHOST SEER, | 43. THE BETROTHED—Manzoni. 80. TYLNEY HALL—Thomas Hood. 
Vol. I.—Schiller. 44. HAJJI BABA—Morier. 81. THE WIDOW BARNABY—Mrs. Trollope. 
10, EDGAR HUNTLY—Broeckden Brown ; and Conclusion | 45. HAJJI BABA IN ENGLAND—Morier. 82. THE SOLDIER OF LYONS—2/rs. Gore. 
of GHOST SEER. 46. THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER—Theodore Hook. 83. MARRIAGE—the Author of ‘ The Inheritance; “fl ae 
11. HUNGARIAN BROTHERS—Miss A. M. Porter. 47. PAUL CLIFFORD—Bulier. * Destiny,’ moderate t 
12 and 13. CANTERBURY TALES—the Misses Lee. 48, THE YOUNGER SON—Capt. Trelawny. 84. THE INHERITANCE. —_ 
14. THE PIONEERS—Cooper. 49, THE ALHAMBRA—TFashington Irving; THE LAST | 85. DESTINY. ( pe! 
15. SELF CONTROL—Mrs. Brunton. OF THE ABENCERRAGES—Chateaubriand ; and | 86. GILBERT GURNEY—Theodore Hook. Education, 
16. DISCLIPLINE— Mrs, Brunton. THE INVOLUNTARY PROPHET—TIlorace Smith. 87. THE WIDOW AND THE MARQUESS— Theil a 
7. THE PRAIRIE—Cooper. 50. THE HEADSMAN—Cooper. Hook. DRIV 
18 and 19, THE PASTOR'S FIRE-SIDE—Miss Jane 51 and 52, ANASTASIUS—Hope. 88. ALL IN THE WRONG; OR, BIRTHS, DEAT yp yhi"h 
Porter. 53. DARNLEY—James. AND MARRIAGES—Theodore Hock. and Educ 
20. LIONEL LINCOLN—Cooper. 54. ZOURAB—Morier. 89. HOMEWARD BOUND—Cooper. 
21, LAWRIE TODD—Galt. 55, WEIDENMAUER—Cooper. 9. THE PATHFINDER—Cooper. 
22, FLEETWOOD—Godwin, 56. DE L’'ORME—James. 91, THE DEERSLAYER—Cooper. 
23. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY—AMiss Austen. 57. HEADLONG HALL, NIGHTMARE ABBEY, MAID | 92. JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND—Gratiun 
24. CORINNE— Madame dle Stal. MARIAN, and CROTCHET CASTLE—Peacock. 93. THE MAN-AT-ARMS—James. 
25. EMMA—Miss Austen. 58 TREVELYAN—(he Author of ‘A Marriage in High | 94. THE TWO OLD MEN'S TALES. 
26. SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE AND ART— Mrs. Life. 95. THE TWO ADMIRALS—Cooper. 
Inchbal.1. 59. PHILIP-AUGUSTUS—James. 96. RICHARD SAVAGE—IV hitehead. 
27. MANSFIELD PARK—Miss Austen. 60, ROOK WOOD—A insworth. 97. CECIL—Mrs. Gore. 
28. NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION — Miss | 61. WENRY MASTERTON—James, | 98. THE PRAIRIE BIRD—the Ion. C..A. Murray. 
Austen. 62, PETER SIMPLE—Marryat. |} 99 JACK O'LANTERN—Cooper. 
29. THE SMUGGLER—Banim. 63. JACOB FAITHFUL—Marryat. | 100, AYESHA—Morier. 
30. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE—Miss Austen. 64. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER—Marryat. 101. MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS— Altert 
31. STORIES OF WATERILOO—Ma.well. 65. KING’S OWN—Marryat. Smith. 
32. THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME— Vietor | 66. MR. MIDSIUPMAN EASY—Marryat. 102. BELFORD REGIS—Miss Mitford. 
Hugo. 67. NEWTON FORSTER—Marryat. 103. MY COUSIN NICHOLAS—Ingoldsby. 
33. THE BORDERERS—Cooper. 68, THE PACHA OF MANY TALES—Marryat. 104. THE POACHER—Marryat. 
34. EUGENE ARAM—Bulwer. 69. RATTLIN THE REEFER. 105. THE OUTLAW—Mrs. S. C Hall. \ Iss 
35. MAX WELL—Theodore Hook. 70. CAPTAIN BLAKE; or, MY LIFE—Maxzvwell. 106. THE PHANTOM SHIP—Marryat = i. 
36. WATER WITCH —Cooper. 71. HELEN—Miss Edgeworth. 107. THE DOG-FIEND—Marryat. school-roo 
37. MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS— re. Gore. 72. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII—Bulwer. por 
ya 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY comfort a 
in advance 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY. spn 
By ALBERT SMITII. diate wit 
(With the Magazines on the 31st instant.) tague-stre 
AN 
= - r { r D op 
AGNES DE MANSFELDT, AND THE DARK FALCON, AND mini 
ecner v 
aa AT Groups. 
LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. HIGHLAND SMUGGLER. ial 
By T. C. GRATTAN, By J. B. FRASER, aaa 
Author of ‘Highways and Byways.’ Author of ‘ The Kuzzilbash.’ Cc 
’ { if pn 
THE CHAPERONE, AND THE HEIRESS, rat 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND PEASANTRY. AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS OF ooo 
Edited by LADY DACRE, MISS PICKERING. (on 
*.* To these will be added from time to time the best Works which issue from the Press. oi pi 
, 
e HO 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. dei 
Printed by James Hormes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the sald county ye dort 
VE 


by JoHN Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the sald county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforeraid; and sold By all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: 
Be} & Bradfute, Ediahburgh;—for IRELAND, Mesara. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturday, July 17, 1847. 
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